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Titania bourbon offer 


the no. I 


that’s rocking 


the nation! 


the unprecedented success 
of “County Fair” is a reflection 
of the public’s demand for a 
light-bodied, premium quality, _ 
100 proof bottled-in-bond bourbon 
m at a down-to-earth price. 
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A message from Schenley 


[ Excerpt from the 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 


ILITARY ACTION by United Na- 
tions forces in Korea and the 
mobilization of men and re- 
sources in this country and other free 
nations to attain and secure peace 
throughout the world, mean far-reach- 
ing changes in our economy and _ na- 
tional life, and greater responsibilities 


for management. 


Industrial output, personal incomes 
and the size of the working force have 
already reached peace-time highs. Pur- 
chasing power is being limited, how- 
ever, by rising consumer goods prices 


and higher taxes. 


Beyond these general factors which 
are influencing every business, our own 
operations and responsibilities will be 
affected by the fact that under con- 
ditions of mobilization, the use of al- 
cohol is greatly increased. Ethyl alco- 
hol is a basic raw material. Regularly, 
it goes into the manufacture of hun- 
dreds of articles of every-day com- 
merce, such as anti-freeze solutions, 
shellac, pharmaceuticals and others. 
Government statistics indicate these 
requirements totaled approximately 
190,000,000 gallons in the year ended 


June 30, 1950. 


IN TIMES OF MOBILIZATION, alcohol is 
needed in vastly increased quantities 
for such military purposes as the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, smokeless 
powder, chemical warfare materials 


and rocket fuel. 


The Office of Rubber Reserve re- 


cently disclosed that at least four 
butadiene units owned by the govern- 
ment will be reactivated for synthetic 
rubber production, two to be ready in 
December, 1950, and two in January, 
1951. These units will require from 
135,000,000 to 140,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol a year. These and other mili- 
tary and civilian alcohol requirements 
cannot be fully met without some use 
of beverage industry facilities. The 
government has already asked bever- 
age distillers for a minimum of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 gallons of in- 
dustrial alcohol before the end of the 
year, about +,000,000 gallons to be 
taken this month and the remaining 
6,000,000 in December. It seems prob- 
able that an increasing use of beverage 
distilling facilities will be necessary to 
meet the 1951 defense requirements. 


THE QUESTION NATURALLY ARISES as 
to the continuing availability of the 
various brands of aged whiskey. Our 
policy has always been to maintain 
ample reserves of aged whiskies which 
are indispensable to a developing busi- 
ness. We believe these reserves of fine 
bourbon and rye whiskies are the 
soundest protection against future un- 
certainties that foresight and planning 
can provide. 

SCHENLEY WAS A MAJOR CONTRIBUTOR 


to the alcohol and other industrial 
mobilization programs of World War 


II. The company, during the war, 
produced more than 202,000,000 proof 
gallons of alcohol for the government. 
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Our engineers developed the Schenley 
packed column to facilitate conversion 
of whiskey distilleries into war-alcohol 
production units, making it available 
royalty-free to every beverage distill- 
ing company in America. 


In addition, Schenley during the 
last world war was one of the early 
commercial producers of penicillin, 
and through research and engineering, 
a pioneer in the development of tech- 
niques for its large-scale production. 


Today, Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
while producing penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, is also engaged in meeting 
other mobilization needs. The latest 
activity, and the one which appears to 
have the greatest potentialities, is in 
the field of blood plasma substitutes. 


IN THE EVENT OF AN ATOMIC BOMBING, 
the problem of distributing and ad- 
ministering blood or plasma to casual- 
ties would be staggering. Important 
researches are therefore being carried 
on to improve techniques for storing 
blood and plasma, but they have not 
progressed to the point where it ap- 
pears likely that any adequate stock- 
pile could be established and main- 
tained. Therefore, the United States 
must look to possible synthetic sub- 
stitutes. 


SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, INC., is now 
actively studying several blood plasma 
substitutes developed abroad and at 
home. 


One of these, polyvinyl pyrrolidon, 
was developed in Germany during the 
war and was used in treating some 
half-million battle casualties and many 
thousands of civilians. This material 
is produced synthetically, can be man- 
ufactured in quantity and stored in- 
definitely. The Bayer pharmaceutical 
laboratory in the Western Zone of 
Germany has been in the forefront of 
research and production of polyvinyl 
pyrrolidon, and the arrangement con- 
cluded last year between that organi- 
zation and Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
has proved of great value in making 
the results of the Bayer experience 
available in the United States. 


Schenley’s contributions to the win- 
ning of World War II are matters of 
record. 


OUR ANNOUNCED POLICY IN 1942 was: 
Those activities and opera- 
tions which contribute directly to 
winning the war will continue to 
have first call on all of the re- 
sources of this Company, and first 
call on all of the energies of 
everyone connected with it 


WE MAKE THE SAME PLEDGE IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL, 
Chairman of the Board 
and President 


SCHENLEY 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 








The March of the News 


Season’s greetings, 1950. Across 
U.S., in city after city, store windows 
blossomed overnight with Christmas 
trees, tinsel and toys. . . . The Christ- 
mas shopping season was here again— 
and in its first few days it showed signs 
of being one of the biggest. . . . Stores 
were crowded with goods and shoppers. 
. . . Consumer spending—the measure 
of how eagerly people buy—was at a rate 
close to 200 billion dollars a year. 

But war in Korea cast a shadow on 
the holiday atmosphere. . . . In the bit- 
ter cold along the Manchurian border, 
GI’s who once thought they would be 
home by Christmas were saying they’d 
be lucky to make it by groundhog day. 

And, at home, the arms program 
forced by war was just beginning to 
nibble at the U.S. standard of living. 
. . . Everybody knew that the bite would 
get bigger. . . . As defense output grows, 
warned Army Secretary Frank Pace, Jr., 
people will have to give up things “which 
nearly every citizen wants and which 
have, in fact, in most American families 
been accepted as practical necessities.” 


Politics, re-examined. As they are 
a good part of the time, the Republicans 
were hopping mad at Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson last week. . . . What set 
them off this time was a word—“re-ex- 
aminist”—coined by the Secretary to 
describe the attitude of “Mr. Republi- 
can,” Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 

Senator Taft, after his re-election, had 
said the Acheson foreign policy should 
be re-examined. . . . Mr. Acheson said: 
“A re-examinist might be a farmer that 
goes out every morning and pulls up all 
his crops to see how they have done 
overnight. . . . Or it might be someone 
who comes down to breakfast in the 
morning and looks at his wife . . . and 
says, ‘Do I really love that woman?’ .. . 
Or he can put on his hat and go down to 
the office and look around and say, ‘My 
goodness, am I in this business? . . . Are 
these my partners?” 





“Who, me?” In the Secretary’s words, 
a “re-examinist” sounded more like a be- 
fuddled oaf than a statesman. . . . Both 
Republicans and Democrats regarded 
the speech as a political boner. . . . Com- 
ing so soon after Republican gains in 
Congress, it widened, rather than nar- 
rowed, the split in what once was called 
the “bipartisan foreign policy.” 

One thing seemed certain: No matter 
what name Mr. Acheson applied to the 
examiners, his State Department was in 
for a terrific re-examination by the Re- 
publican Senators in the next Congress. 


Barking watchdog. When the war 
started in Korea, the Senate set up a 
“watchdog committee” to keep an eye on 
U.S. stockpiles of strategic materials and 
on the efficiency of defense preparedness 

. Last week the committee made a 
preliminary report to President Truman 
who, as a Senator, did the same sort of 
work in World War II. . . . The new re- 
port found, among other things, that the 
nation is worse off for rubber now than 
it was at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

The reason: Government agencies 
handled World War II surplus properties 
and managed the rubber program “with 
less prudence than they would display 
in operating a charity bazaar.” 

The committee found that synthetic- 
rubber facilities still were being dis- 
mantled two months after the Korean 
war started That the U.S., once 
more, is short of the means of making 
industrial alcohol in the volume that a 
real emergency would require . . . Its 
report bristled with such terms as “neg- 
ligence,” “poor judgment,” “lack of 
foresight,” and concluded: 

“Paper preparedness is only a flimsy 
protection against the threat we face... 
Government officials should cease to re- 
gard the surplus-disposal program as a 
compulsory giveaway . . . Neither the 
President nor any congressional commit- 
tee can be expected to baby-sit through- 
out the emergency.” 
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completely new accounting machine ! 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs = D 


Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how its 
“mechanical brain” directs the Sensimatic 
through various accounting operations, 
it’s hard to believe any machine could 
be so versatile. Until you have actually 
watched an operator whisk through her 
work, it’s hard to believe that any ma- 
chine could be so fast, so easy to operate. 









Until you have heard what the Sensimatic 
is doing for other businesses... until you 
have learned its surprisingly low price 
... until you have seen it applied to your 
problems — you can’t know how much 
time and money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a demon- 
stration today. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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is actually one of the three biggest man-woman magazines— 
and the only one that made the grade through 100% service! 
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You'll see immediately that Better Homes & Gardens’ 3% 
million circulation makes it one of the three biggest maga- 
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Now try it on for selectivity—and its size becomes even 
more impressive! 

For only in BH&G will you find 3!%-million families screened 
for keen interest in their homes. 

Only in BH&G will you discover 3)2-million families attracted 
entirely by 100% service content on better living. 

Only in BH&G will you reach 3'2-million families primed 
for buying by helpful editorial counsel on running a home 
and raising a family. 

Yes, of all top-power magazines, only Better Homes & 
Gardens offers you this combination of mass size and 
selective readership—this rich, responsive market for any 
product or service. 

Doesn't this suggest that you give Better Homes & Gardens 
the top position it merits in vour advertising plans for °51? 
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After Korea, several things still will need to be kept in mind. 

Korea, for one thing, is just an incident. War in Korea showed U.S. that 
Communists in the world really are playing for keeps. That's a big lesson. 

Chinese Communists, killing U.S. troops, drove that lesson in. Communist 
leaders in China, now talking peace, are just biding their time for more war. 
They're taking Tibet, threatening French in Indo-China, growling about Formosa. 

Communists of China and Korea armed with Russian guns, in Russian tanks, 
with Russian planes, Russian mines killed thousands of Americans. 

Communists, loose in the world, will stage a repeat performance if given a 
chance. They're trigger happy, driven by dynamics of a revolution that can't 
Stand still long and survive. Communist leaders, in cushy jobs, power hungry, 
can't sit still long or they might lose their jobs and their power. 

Appeasement of China, of Russia won't sit well after what has happened. 














Rearmament, aS a result, will go ahead in U.S. Arms spending short of big 
war, will level out at about three times the pre-Korea level. 

Armament this time will be less one-sided. The next 50 billion won't be 
frittered away like the first 50 billion, which didn't even give U.S. the means 
to fight North Korea. Military men, next time, may think less about politics, 
more about strictly military problems involved in preparing U.S. defenses. 

At least that's what a new Congress will hope. 














Painful period in rearmament will be in months just ahead. Pain will grow 
from cutbacks in civilian industry prior to expansion in armament making. 

Cutbacks, starting, are designed to build material stockpiles for the arms 
industry, to assure steel, aluminum, copper, cobalt, other metals. Cuts will 
force large-scale layoffs in autos, electrical appliances, other industries 
ahead of the time when armament industries are ready to give jobs. 

Dislocation often will be severe. New jobs, in many cases, will not be in 
plants or communities where old jobs were held. Seniority, pension rights built 
up in peacetime jobs may be lost in forced shifts to armament jobs. 

Auto industry, which has been booming, will slow. Machinery industry, 
which had been laggard, will boom. IV, which had just entered a big peace boon, 
will be shifted to war work, where it will go on but in a different pattern. 














Guns, starting to replace butter in U.S., will take over more and more if 
large-scale expansion is not pushed in the production of raw materials. 

Guns-vs.-butter or guns-and-butter is to be the developing issue. 

Cutbacks for civilians are being stressed by White House officials. Line 
being spread is that living standards will have to come down, that people will 
be forced to give up many things that they have come to expect. 

Expansion is the alternative. 

The idea is being advanced that if officials would spend as much time and 
effort on devising ways and means to increase production of key materials as 
they are spending on plans to cut back civilian industry, U.S. might have both 
enough guns and enough butter to satisfy all legitimate demands. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


With cutbacks coming, new controls will be forced. 

Price control, selective at first, is due before mid-1951. Wage control 
will go along with price control. Salaries will be controlled with wages. 

Wage control and salary control will be loose, not tight. There will be 
plenty of loopholes for raises. Prices, as a result, will not be controlled in 
any rigid pattern. Inflation will go on, Somewhat more gradually. 

Price rises, wage rises now occurring will turn their round. It's the 
next round that is to force a venture back into wage and price controls. 














When prices are controlled: Meats will be early candidates for control. 
Livestock, cattle in particular, are on the schedule. Dairy products may be put 
under control. Clothing, definitely, both cotton goods and woolen goods, is on 
the control schedule. Rent control, of course, is expected to go on. 

Price control, when tried, will bring back all the old questions related to 
lowered quality, gray markets, evasions. One thing tends to lead to another, 
with any firm control requiring a huge organization and rationing. 

Rationing, needed if price control is to be effective, isn't considered 
seriously now. Roll-back of prices, talked about, isn't likely. 

A wave of price advances, as a delayed reaction to wage increases and raw- 
material price increases, will hit in the Spring of 1951. It's then that the 
planners expect controls to be forced to prevent big new round of wage demands. 














Armament, as planners now see it, guarantees at least 3 years of capacity 
operations in basic U.S. industries. Arms demand, cutting into civilian use of 
many goods, will build a backlog of civilian demand and of civilian savings. 

A military budget, leveled off at about 40 billions, is likely to assure 
high-level operations in business for more than the 3 years now being accepted 


as a sure thing. Inflation, not deflation, is the longer-range problem. 








Lame-duck session of Congress, under way, won't accomplish much. 

Tax increase for corporations may be voted. Increase, if voted, will be in 
a form not strongly opposed by business. Excess-profits tax, talked, will be 
an excess-profits tax in name only, if a tax by that name is enacted. 

Tax problem, a real one, will largely go over to 1951. Individuals, in 
1951, will face a further tax rise, one of 5 to 10 per cent. "Soak ‘the rich" 
taxes, to be suggested, won't be enacted. Rich already are "soaked" so that 
revenue possibilities no longer are greatest in that field. 

Income splitting will not be revoked. Estate and gift taxes will be given 
attention. Some excises are likely to be increased. 


























Military will get more money, maybe 10 billion, from the short session. 

Rent control probably will go over to 1951. Statehood for Alaska and for 
Hawaii will go over to next year for possible action. Odds still are against. 

Tito's Yugoslavia will wait until 1951, or later, for aid. 

Re-examination of foreign policy will go over to 1951. Congress, in its 
re-examination, will ask these questions: (1) Has Europe integrated itself in an 
economic and political way as promised when aid was started? (2) Has Europe 
agreed to a basis of defense needing only U.S. arms to make effective? 

If answers are "No" then aid programs are to face trouble. 











Communist rulers of China, after killing hundreds of U.S. boys, now talk of 
peace and a place in U.N. as the exclusive club of respectable world powers. 
China's Communists, actually, fear punishment for what they've done. 
China's cities, on the coasts, are wide open to naval and air bombardment. 
Interior cities are good bomber targets without invasion from outside. Panic 
in China, breaking out in interior cities, indicates that Chinese do not feel 
too secure after their Government's act in fighting U.S. and U.N. 
There is a chance that initiative in the world can shift to the West. 
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The glamorous Caribe Hilton . . . Gem of the Caribbean . . . 


offers the utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. Ideally 
located in picturesque San Juan on a beautifully landscaped peninsula, 
the completely air-conditioned Caribe Hilton has 300 guest 


rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the ocean, pool and beach. 


Consult your local travel agent, write direct, contact Caribe Hilton Reservation Office: 
The Plaza, 5th Ave. & 59th St., New York, Tel. MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel. 
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Whispers 


Ration Books to Be Printed Soon? . . . Army Pressure 
For Air Arm... Soviet Plans for Political Offensive 


Dwight Eisenhower, buying a farm 
home in Pennsylvania (with 32 elec- 
toral votes), lives now in New York 
(with 45 votes), was born in Texas 
(with 24 votes) and grew up in Kan- 
sas (with 8 votes). That’gives General 
Eisenhower personal ties with States 
having 109 votes in the electoral col- 
lege. It takes 266 to make a President. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft is warning ex- 
uberant Republican colleagues against 
overconfidence as they look ahead to 
1952. The Senator reminds his friends 
that the Republican outlook in 1946 
was brighter than it is today and yet 
the party lost later. He’s urging a 
positive program, not just opposition. 


Kik € 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
will keep his job at least until Mr. 
Truman can make up his mind on a 
successor. The President wishes that 
George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, could fill two Cabinet jobs. 


x «* 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, like Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, faces trouble in trying to 
deal with Congress. Whether either 
of these officials can keep his Cabinet 
job depends upon his ability to get 
back on good terms with a Congress 
now inclined to hostility. 


xk * 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, is 
described as rather unhappy in his 
present Cabinet job. Mr. Tobin, who 
is ambitious politically, is reported by 
friends to feel that he cannot make 
much political hay in Massachusetts 
from his position in Washington. 


xk *& 


James Byrnes, Governor-elect of 
South Carolina, and leaders from 
some other Southern States already 
are busy shaping plans to make an ef- 
fort to keep the 1952 Democratic 
nomination from President Truman. 
Failing that, the odds are on another 


10 


States’ Rights nominee to try for the 
electoral votes of the South. 


xk k 


Representative Francis Case, Senator- 
elect from South Dakota, is being 
favored by Senator Taft for a place on 
the Senate Labor Committee. He was 
author of the Case bill, vetoed by 
President Truman after passing Con- 
gress, which would have placed more 
restraints on labor unions than the 
present Taft-Hartley Act. 


x RX 


President Truman is_ thinking in 
terms of jobs in the military establish- 
ment for a good many of the lame- 
duck Democrats who will be out of 
work after January 3. 


x*ek 


The White House is not so sure that 
it was wise politically for Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to tell the country that its 50 
billion dollars bought only enough 
defense to lick North Koreans plus 
some big bombers. The public is left 
to wonder whether the Joint Chiefs 
really spent their 50 billion wisely. 
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Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, is increasingly worried 
over the growing interest in a plan to 
give the Army its own tactical air arm 
to work with ground troops the way 
Marine Corps aviation does. The 
Army is getting more and more dis- 
satisfied with a system that denies it 
control over air artillery. 


x «ee 


Leon Keyserling and Roy Blough, 
members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers with a strong New 
Deal background, prepared the plan 
for an excess-profits tax that John 
Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is trying 
to sell to Congress. The Treasury’s tax 
experts do not like an excess-profits 
tax. 


x *® & 


Philip Murray, CIO president, is 
going to the White House with a com- 
plaint against the way controls are 
being run and the way businessmen 
are getting big defense jobs while 
labor leaders are not. Union leaders 
argue that present planners don't 
seem to know what they’re doing. 
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An order so big that it will force a 
real paper shortage in first half, 1951, 
is reportedly being placed by the Gov- 
ernment. The paper is needed for 
price-control forms and for ration 
books that may be printed on a stock- 
pile basis. 


x *& * 


Joseph Stalin is pulling his top agents 
to Moscow at this time to get orders 
for the spring political offensive 
planned for Europe. Bigwig Commu- 
nists are making the trip on the pre- 
text of seeking a rest cure or consult- 
ing Russian doctors. Some colleagues 
on past journeys didn’t come back. 


x ke & 


Turkish troops, being used in Korea 
to mop up areas behind U.N. lines, 
are impressing military commanders 
with their fighting ability. 
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Newest, finest 4000 hp. freight locomotives — each unit powered by a 2000 hp. Opposed- 


Piston diesel. A number of these C Line Locomotives are now being delivered to the 
New York Central. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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A BIG WAR WITH CHINA? 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


A major conflict with China is 
not ahead, if U. S. has the choos- 
ing. But little wars in Asia may 
go on and on. 

Communists can keep things 
stirred up, cause trouble general- 
ly, keep U.S. troops and arms 
pinned down in the Far East. 

Still, as generals see it, full- 
scale war with China is out. It 
takes too much time, men, money, 
and doesn’t solve the real prob- 
lem—Russia. 

The clash in Korea between troops 
of Communist China and those of the 
United States and its allies raises this 
question: Is there to be war, big or 
little, with China? 

The answer, so far as military and 
diplomatic officials are ready to guess 
right now, is this: 

Big war? No. The United States is 
not going to permit itself to become 
deeply involved in a big land war in 
Asia. If it must be war on a big scale, 


then the war will be with Russia in 
Europe, not with China in Asia. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PRISONERS 
The land is China’‘s ally 
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No war? Not that either. China in 
Asia, as Russia in Europe and Asia, is 
out to keep things stirred up. Chinese 
Communists are taking over Tibet. They 
are feeding trouble in Indo-China. They 
are in a position to keep things stirred 
up endlessly in Korea. 

Little war? Probably. But China’s 
Communists may move carefully, know- 
ing that, if they overstep the mark, if 
they force the U.S. into war with China, 
the U.S., not China, will choose the 
weapons: air bombing and naval shell- 
ing, not land invasion. 

Trouble with little wars, for the U.S., 
is that they are a heavy drain on U.S. 
military power at the very time when the 
U.S. is rearming for defense against 
Russia. Chinese troops, thus, are helping 
Moscow. As long as China takes part in 
little wars outside China, idea of a big 
war with China will continue to lie in 
the offing, always a possibility. 

A big war between U.S. and China, 
as military leaders see it, would be a fight 
between a champion boxer and a cham- 
pion wrestler. U.S., if forced to fight, 
would prefer to stand away, striking at 
China’s industry, communications and 
ports. China, like a wrestler, would want 
U.S. to get close, into China proper, 
where sheer weight of man power and the 
size of the country would favor China. 


U.S. AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
The air and sea are ours 


China-style big war, the kind Com- 
munists would prefer, if there must be a 
big war, would be a U.S. invasion of 
China similar to that tried by Japan from 
1931 to 1945. The map on page 14 
shows how Japan bogged down in China, 
where as many as 2 million Japanese 
troops were engaged. The map on page 
15 shows how the U.S. in Korea now 
stands in relation to China, a country 44 
times the size of Korea. 

Geography favors China against in- 
vaders. Like Russia’s, China’s traditional 
defense is to trade space for time. China, 
half again as large as the U.S., has only 
one mile of railway for every 38 in the 
U.S. It is a country without a core, with- 
out one central region that is the heart 
of the cotintry. It could be governed as 
well from any of a dozen other cities as 
from Peiping, or it could split into a 
dozen self-governing areas. Much of 
China is mountainous. 

Man power of China is enormous. No- 
body knows, for sure, how many people 
live in China, but the best guesses ex- 
ceed 450 million. One human being of 
every five on earth is Chinese. If the 
U.S. occupied even a part of China, the 
job of feeding the civilian population 
would be enormous. 

Trained troops at the call of the Com- 
munists in China, men who have fought 
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War With China— 
Where Japan Bogged Down 


Japan, starting from Korea, 
spent 14 yeors, used up to 2 
million troops, trying to sub- 
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the Japanese and each other and still 
bear arms, exceed 10 million. About 5 
million of these are part-time soldiers in 
the armed militia. Some 2.5 million are 
garrison troops. Picked combat troops, 
organized into field armies and_ task 
forces strong in armor and artillery, ex- 
ceed 2.5 million. U.S. could not under- 
take an invasion of China without an 
army of at least 1 million men, an army 
that would have to get the bulk of its 
supplies from across the Pacific. That 
would require roughly 10 times the 
amount of shipping now used to sup- 
ply the forces fighting Communists in 
Korea. 

i Arms for China’s troops are mainly 
old. Some are U. S.-made arms abandoned 
by Chinese Nationalists. Others are of 
Japanese, Russian or Chinese origin. A 
Japanese-built arms factory at Mukden 
is the largest in China. Smaller arms 
factories are scattered all over the coun- 
try. Russia recently has supplied China 
with tanks and field artillery, fighting 
planes including a few jets, and other 
equipment. In any war with the U.S., 
China would get war supplies from Rus- 
sia. These supplies could reach China 
from Siberia on the north or along the 
roads just built through China’s Sin- 
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kiang “back door” from arms plants in 
the interior of Soviet Asia. 

U.S. invasion of China would be met 
by the same tactics as those the Chinese 
used against Japan. Chinese forces re- 
treated, drawing the Japanese into the 
country. Sometimes the Chinese dis- 
persed into the hills, regrouping in strong 
guerrilla armies as the Japanese ad- 
vanced beyond them. Sometimes the 
Chinese stood and fought, counting on 
sheer weight of numbers to halt the in- 
vaders. A Japanese army of 100,000, 
mechanized and well armed, was chopped 
to pieces by such a mass Chinese force 
near Changsha in South China in 1942, 
suffering 57,000 casualties. Once inside 
China, the problem of supplying U.S. 
forces would be enormous. 

U.S., however, won't be drawn into a 
China-style war. Japan wanted to con- 
quer and rule China; the U.S. does not. 
Even if China’s Communists were to 
force a big war by sweeping the 150,000 
U.S. and United Nations troops out of 
Korea by mass attacks, the U.S. would 
not be likely to try invading China, but, 
instead, would use other weapons. 

U. S.-style big war against China, if 
the Chinese Communists force such a 
war. would be fought in the air and on 


due all China. She failed. 
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the sea. U.S. bombers would seek out 
the few centers of industry in China and 
level them. Most of China’s heavy in- 
dustry is in Manchuria, little more than 
100 air miles from Korea. China’s heavily 
loaded rail system, China’s few good 
roads, would be easy targets for heavy 
bombers operating from U.S. bases in 
Japan and the Philippines. China’s ports 
could be wrecked by U.S. warships. 

Much of China’s big Army, in the 
event of major war with the U.S., would 
be pinned down to guard and police duty 
within China proper. Russia, though will- 
ing and able to give Chinese land forces 
the arms to meet U.S. troops in China, 
might be reluctant to part with modem 
planes and submarines. 

China’s Communists, like Communists 
everywhere, run a_ highly centralized 
Government. If communications were 
smashed, hampering troop movements 
large parts of China probably would fall 
again under the rule of local war lords 
and anti-Communist forces that could get 
air supplies from the U.S. Communists, 
still fighting guerrilla forces in many 
parts of China, want no civil war on thei 
hands in addition to a war with the U.S. 

China’s Communists are aware 0 
their country’s vulnerability to U.S. ait 
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power. When Chinese forces were sent 
into North Korea, for example, there was 
near panic in Mukden until it was real- 
ized that the U.S. did not plan immedi- 
ate retaliatory bombing. Thousands fled 
the city. Troops and supplies in the area 
were moved out. Production in many 
Mukden factories dropped sharply as 
key workers and factory executives quit 
the city. So the chances are that Mao 
Tse-tung, China’s Stalin, will think twice 
about forcing the U.S. into a big war. 
Little wars, calculated to keep the 
countries around the rim of China _ boil- 
ing, are more likely than big war of any 
kind. Little wars, if kept little, could pay 
big dividends for Communist China as 
long as they are fought mainly by troops 








other than Chinese, as long as the battle- 
outside China. Such wars 
are already being fought in some areas. 

North Korea, for example, can be 
kept in a turmoil of guerrilla warfare by 
the Chinese Communists. They can sup- 
ply North Korean guerrillas in the cold 
and roadless mountain areas in the upper 
reaches of the Yalu River, the bound- 
ary between Korea and Manchuria, 
even while U.S. troops and their allies 
stand on the boundary line at the 
mouth of the Yalu. They can keep guer- 


grounds are 
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wi U.S. Faces 
If China Wants War 


U. S., involved in Korea, now 
faces Communist China, half 
again as big as U.S., with 450 
million people, 5 million first- 
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rilla war going as Russia’s satellites in 
Europe kept the Communists fighting in 
Northern Greece. 

Indo-China has another ready-made 
war for Chinese Communists to keep go- 
ing. Today rebel Indo-Chinese forces 
led by Communists are trained and armed 
in Chinese border towns. French forces 
already have lost a large part of North- 
ern Indo-China and may lose more this 
winter, despite U.S. arms aid. 

Formosa, the island held by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalists and now pro- 
tected by the U.S. Navy, is a likely 
target for little war. Many of the mem 
bers of the United Nations who supported 
the defense of Korea would not be ready 
to help the U.S. defend Formosa. 

Hong Kong, Britain’s island colony 
on the China coast, could be seized by 
China, but such a little war might get 
China into a big war. 

Burma, where the native Government 
is weak, can be kept in an uproar by 
China. Guerrilla forces still control the 
areas of Burma bordering on China. 

Elsewhere, too, Chinese Communists 
could start trouble or stir up new little 
wars. Thailand, so far, has little trouble 
with Communists, but they would turn 
up if supplied and armed by China. Big 





line troops, 5 million reserves. 
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Chinese colonies in the Philippines, Ma- 
laya and Indonesia provide a link be- 
tween China’s Communists and the po- 
litical unrest in all three of those areas. 

All this, added up, that 
China’s Communist leaders prefer little 
wars, not a big one. 

Behind the scenes, however, the Com- 
munists of Peiping, like the Communists 
of Moscow, as U.S. officials see it, are 
preparing for battles, 
world-wide battles, for the future. 

Little wars, kept hot, will be useful 
for the Communists if a big war comes. 
In Tibet, for example, Chinese Com- 
moving toward an 
could 
bases for attacks on India. In Southeast 
Asia, Communist-led native armies would 
make it easier for Chinese 
forces to invade Burma, 
Thailand and Malaya. 

Big war in China, thus, may be in the 
preparatory stage desired by Moscow. 
But a big war between the U.S. and 
China is not considered likely in the 
near future by American of-icials. The 
U.S., they say, will shy away from such 
a war. And China’s who 
must call the turn are expected to remain 
wary. to stop short of a big war. 
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FRIEND IS FOE, FOE IS FRIEND 


In this topsy-turvy world— 

Old friend China suddenly 
looks like an enemy. Old enemy 
Japan now is an ally. So is old 
enemy Germany—part of it. 

British befriend Chinese in 
U. N., fight them in Korea. Com- 
munist Stalin hates Communist 
Tito. West fears Stalin, likes 
Communist Tito. Still, it doesn’t 
like anti-Communist Franco. 

If it all sounds confusing, here 
is the story on why. 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, still insists that he is not con- 
fused by what is going on in the 
world. Mr. Acheson has set up a class 
he calls “re-examinists” of foreign 
policy, and implies that many of them 
must be “isolationists” at heart. 

Candidates who ran for public office 


on November 7 report, however, that 
much of the voting public is highly 
confused and not at all happy about 


outside world in 
the recent past and what's now going 
on. People have trouble making head 
or tail out of what they see happening 
on all sides. 

Here is China, 
of war with the 


what’s gone on in the 


for example, on the 
U.S. Yet China, 
was a major U.S. 


Five. The United 


verge 
only five vears ago, 
ally, one of the Big 
States went to war, investing at least 
100 billion dollars and 350,000 casual- 
ties, rather than see China conquered 
by Japan. 

Now, five vears later, 
as an ally and China, apparently, is 
the enemy. Chinese troops are killing 
Americans who are fighting 7,000 miles 
from home trying to keep a_ hostile 
China in bounds. The Japan that was to 
be obliterated now is to be rearmed, 
so that Japan can defend herself against 
China and China’s new allies. Chiang 
Kai-shek, who was one of the Big Five 
among Allied rulers only five years ago, 
now is on the sidelines, ignored. His 
offer to send 300,000 friendly Chinese 
troops to help U.S. deal with unfriendly 
Chinese troops is turned down. It might 
offend China’s Communists, who are 
shooting American troops. 


Japan is treated 
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Ordinary voters, if returning mem- 
bers of Congress are right, find that 
situation quite confusing. They are pic- 


tured as being confused by some other 
things, too. 

The Germans, only recently, were this 
country’s No. 1 enemies. Right now, U.S. 
is in a hurry to bring German generals 
out of retirement, to give Germans arms, 
to rebuild German armament industries, 


American Policy Turns Upside Down in 5 Years 


of the U.S.—who won’t 
British. 

If that seems confused, 
case of Tito. 

Yugoslavia’s Tito is a Communist. 
His is a very tight Communist dictator. 
ship, or police state, in Yugoslavia. Ip 
1946, Tito’s planes shot 
American plane, killing five Americans 
and causing talk of war. In 1950, four 

years later, President Tr 
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asking Congress to vot 
100 million dollars of gift aid ¢ 
Tito. This is on top of lo 
other gifts of food. U.S. 
warpath against Communists, js 
anxious to aid Communists in 
Yugoslavia because Yugoslavia’ 
Communists are not on speaking 
terms with Russian Communists. 
Mr. Truman, asking help for 
Yugoslavia’s Communists. says: 
“The prospects are that if reme. 
dial measures are not begun im- 
mediately, Tito’s ability 
trol subversive elements _ in 
Yugoslavia will be seriously, if 
not fatally, undermined.” Many 
of the 


up to 


ins and 


on the 


to con- 


“subversive elements” in 
Yugoslavia that U.S. opposes for 
resisting Tito are farmers who 
are balking state efforts to put 
them into collective 
Others ure townspeople opposed 
to Communist methods. Some 


farms. 








‘PITY THE PASSENGER! 
. cause for confusion 


create German divisions. Russia, a major 
ally five years ago, replaces Germany as 
the No. 1 enemy today. A war fought at 
the cost of 300 billion dollars and 940,- 
000 U.S. casualties to keep Japan from 
taking China, and Germany from con- 
quering Russia and the rest of Europe, 
now threatens to generate another war 
—this time to keep China from gobbling 
up Asia and Russia from conquering 
Germany and the rest of Europe. All 
in five years. 

Then there is this strange situation: 
The British, who are angling in New 
York to get Communist China into the 
United Nations, are in fact at war with 
China in Korea, where Chinese troops 
have been killing British soldiers. The 
British want nothing to do with Chiang 
Kai-shek, who has been on the U.S. 
side, but insist on recognizing and do- 
ing business with Mao Tse-tung—enemy 


si are pro-Stalin Communists. The 


class of people that U.S. refers 
“true democratic elements 
countries 


to as 

at home and in other 
tends to become a “subversive 
in Yugoslavia. Russia’s term for them 
“predatory capitalist dogs.” 

It all is far from clear to many me! 
bers of Congress. 

Franco, as another example, 
the Communists but, until very re 
cently, was denied any U.S. aid. The 
United States, trying to “contain 
Communism in the world, helped 
Tito, the Communist, but gave _ the 
cold shoulder to Franco, the enemy o 
Communism. A_ further paradox 
shown in the fact that Franco was 
turned down for postwar U.S. 
after remaining on the sidelines during 
World War II, while Italy, after fight 
ing against U.S. during the war, came 
in for large-scale aid. 

There are other peculiar situations 
all along the line. 

France, at war with Communists in 
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French Indo-China, is getting U.S. 
military aid for that war and also sub- 
stantial aid at home. Yet the French 
Army is quite liberally sprinkled with 
Communists. Communists control 
Frances labor unions. The Communist 
Party is the largest political party in 
France, with members sitting openly 
in a third of the seats of the French 
Parliament. 

Or take the case of spies. U.S. long 
has clamped down on spies and would- 
be spies. Atomic secrets are subject 
to the strongest security measures. 
Any American with a hint of suspi- 
cion attached to him cannot get near 
an atomic project. But the British let 
Klaus Fuchs in with little screening. 
This spy shared the deepest U.S. atom 
secrets and turned most of them over to 
Russia. Now another British atomic scien- 
tist, Bruno Pontecorvo, is missing. There’s 
strong evidence that he has carried more 
atom secrets to Russia. 

An avowed Communist, Frederic 
Joliot-Curie, has been head of the French 
atomic-energy project until recently. 
France still retains Communists in high 
atomic and Army posts. In Italy, Com- 
munists are just as powerful under the 
surface. And both nations have let highly 
placed Communists fly to Russia in re- 
cent weeks, in planes sent from Russia 
to pick them up. 

That’s just a sampling of some of the 
things that are reported to be highly con- 
fusing to people out over the country. All 
of them deal, to some degree, with for- 
eign policy—this country’s relations with 
other nations in the world. 

Mr. Acheson’s explanation, now offered 
to those who are bewildered, is this: “In 
its relations with other nations, this coun- 
try from its very beginning as a republic 
has had one overwhelming direction in 
which it has gone, and from which it has 
never varied. Its purpose and its direc- 
ion, in its relations with other countries, 
has been to create and to maintain the 
environment in which the great Ameri- 
can experiment in liberty could flourish 
and exist.” 

What that explanation means in cur- 
rent, practical terms, is being translated 
somewhat like this: U.S., threatened by 
Russia, is supporting everyone who op- 
poses Russia, except for Chiang Kai-shek 
and Franco Spain. It is opposing Com- 
munism everywhere in the world, except 
where it might embarrass U.S. allies— 
and except in Yugoslavia, which has 
Communism, but a different type from 
Russia’s Communism. The United States, 
finally, believes that any price paid 
by its taxpayers for opposing Com- 
munism and supporting anti-Russian 
forces will be cheap, at least compared 
with one other alternative, a high-cost 
War. 
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Primer on U.S. Foreign Relations, 1940-50 
Or: Why Voters Get Confused 























China, saved, 
5 years later 
is threatening 
U.S. with war. 


U.S. in 1940s 

risked and fought 

a war to save 

9 China from Japan. 


Japan from 1941 

to 1945 was a 

mortal enemy to 
be destroyed. 


most likely U.S. 
ally in Far East. 


U.S.,5 years later, 
wants to rearm 
Germany, make 


her an ally. 


U.S. spent 4 years, 

9 589,000 casualties, 
billions of dollars to 
destroy Germany. 


Russia, 5 years 
later, is No. 1 U.S. 
enemy, toying 
with war. 


‘ Russia in World 
War ll was a U.S. 
ally, got billions in 

Lend-Lease aid. 
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) Yegedusia, : A 


Communist-ruled, was 
shooting down U.S. 
planes 4 years ago. 


Tito’s Yugoslavia 
today is getting 
U.S. aid, is in line 
for more. 


Britain, U.S. ally, 

is leading the effort 
to get Communist 
China into U.N. 


is fighting Chinese 
troops in Korea. 


Britain, dealing with 
China diplomatically, 
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How Socialists Tax Corporations 


U.S. companies, facing a tax 


rise, are in for a surprise when 


they see how the Socialists do it 


in Britain. 

A $100,000 business that pays 
$40,000 U.S. taxes would pay 
$36,900 in Britain. A million- 
dollar business that pays $445,- 
000 here pays $369,000 there. 

Tax system, in Britain, soaks 
the individual, but it encourages 
private business to grow bigger. 


LONDON 

Socialists, running Britain, do not 
tax private business as heavily as the 
advocates of private enterprise tax 
business in the United States. 

That’s contrary to the popular impres- 
sion, but analysis shows it to be true. 

In Britain, the Socialist planners, who 
are trying to turn private enterprise into 
public enterprise, still are rather cautious 
in tax policies. 

They have no excess-profits tax, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Gait- 
skell has proposed no such tax in Britain. 
In U.S., President Truman and Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder are urging a 
new excess-profits tax. Even now, the 
British tax the net income of most cor- 
porations at rates that figure out to be 
lower than U.S. rates. They discourage 
the distribution of corporate earnings to 
stockholders. Profits, thus, tending to 
build up in the business, become avail- 
able to finance expansion of industry. 

British Socialists, forced to tax very 
heavily, center their income taxes on in- 
dividuals rather than on corporations. 
They try to avoid business taxes of the 
kind that might kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 

Britain has no graduated corporate tax, 
nothing like the U.S. system that pushes 
the effective rate up from 35 per cent 
at $50,000 of profit to 40 per cent at 
$100,000, and to 44.5 per cent at a 
million. British rates remain the same all 
the way up the line. There is no penalty 
on bigness. 

The contrast between the business 
tax systems of Socialist Britain and cap- 
italist U.S. is striking. An analysis of 
these differences helps to get the new 
U.S. tax proposals into perspective. 
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Reported from LONDON 


British idea is to keep plowing earn- 
ings back into the business. The Govern- 
ment, fearful that big dividends will ag- 
gravate inflation, taxes profits paid out 
to stockholders at higher rates than profits 
retained by the company. U.S. wants 
companies to pay earnings to stock- 
holders so the tax collector can get a 
crack at dividend income. American cor- 
porations are subject to penalty taxes if 
they retain an “unreasonable” propor- 
tion of earnings. 

The British stockholder, though sub- 
ject to extremely high personal taxes, 
gets one important advantage that is 
denied to the U.S. stockholder. 

In large part, the British avoid “dou- 
ble taxation” of dividend income. A con- 
siderable portion of the income tax paid 
by the corporation is paid in the name of 
the stockholder and is not, in fact, a tax 
on the corporation itself. For the tax paid 
for him by the company, the stockholder 
gets credit on his personal income tax. 

There is nothing like that in the Amer- 
ican system. The corporation in the 
United States is taxed on the whole 





It Costs U. S. Firms More 
+ 


@ in U.S., a company earning 
$100,000 a year pays a fed- 
eral tax of $40,000. 


In Britain, a company with the 
same earnings, assuming 
that stockholders get 40 per 
cent of the profits, pays a tax 
of $36,900. 


+ 


On profit of 1 million dollars, 
a British company pays taxes 
of $369,000. 


e On the same profit, a U.S. 
company pays $445,000. 


¢ 


A British company earning 10 
million dollars now is taxed 
$3,690,000. 


eA U.S. company with the 
same earnings, if Mr. Tru- 
man‘s proposals become law, 
might be taxed as much as 
$6,370,000. 











amount of its profit, whether paid out in 
dividends or not. In addition, the stock. 
holder must pay personal taxes on the 
entire amount of his dividend income. 
The effect is to tax the same income 
twice. This is one of the sore points in 
the U.S. tax system. 

This difference in tax treatment of 
dividends in the two countries is the 
point that is overlooked by those who 
think that British taxes hit business 
profits harder than do U.S. taxes. 

Examples will help to show how 
business taxes in Britain and the United 
States work out in practice. 

Example No. 1 is that of a small 
corporation, one that earns $100,000 a 
year before taxes. Assume the company 
pays out 40 per cent of its profit in diy- 
idends. That’s about typical. 

In Britain, such a company is subject 
to two different taxes. The first is a 
profits tax of 10 per cent on earnings re- 
tained in the company and 30 per cent 
on earnings paid out to stockholders. The 
second is the regular income tax of 45 
per cent. 

Profits tax in this case is $18,000. 

Income tax, so far as the company it 
self is concerned, applies to the $42,000 
of retained profit that is left after the 
profits tax is paid. This makes the com- 
pany’s income tax $18,900, and the total 
tax $36,900. 

In addition, the corporation pays the 
same 45 per cent income tax on the 
amount paid out in dividends, but that 
represents the stockholder’s personal tax, 
not the company’s tax. 

After paying $36,900 in taxes and 
$40,000 in dividends, the British com- 
pany still has $23,100 left for its own 
uses. 

An American company earning $100, 
000 is subject to a tax of $40,000, regard- 
less of dividends. If this company pays 
stockholders 40 per cent, or $40,000, 
then it has a net retained profit, after 
taxes and dividends, of only $20,000. 

At the end of the year, the amount 
left to the British company is $3,100 
more than the amount left to the Amer: 
can company. There, for a typical com- 
pany, is the answer to which of the two 
countries has the stiffer corporate tat 

Example No. 2 is that of a bigger 
company earning 1 million dollars. As 
sume once more that dividends account 
for 40 per cent of earnings. 

Total tax on such a company in Britain, 
aside from the income tax that it pays in 
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the name of the stockholder, is $369,000. 
After taxes and dividends, the company 
has $231,000 left. 

U.S. tax on a similar company is $445,- 
000. Dividends amount to $400,000. 
Amount left to the company after taxes 
and dividends is $155,000. 

In this case, the British company is 
$76,000 better off than the U.S. firm. 

What’s more, the U.S. company is 
likely to have a State income tax piled on 
top of the federal tax. There is only one 
corporate income tax in Britain. 

These examples, covering — typical 
cases, show that the U.S. tax rate for 
a moderate-sized company actually is 
higher than the British rate for a com- 
pany earning 10 times as much money. 

In extreme cases, the British corporate 
tax, in total, will turn out to be a few 
points higher than the current U. S. tax. 
For example, if a British company re- 
tains the whole amount of its profit, 
then the entire tax falls on the corpora- 
tion and none at all on the stockholder. 
Effective corporation rate then would be 
50.5 per cent. The American rate does 
not rise above 45 per cent. But, by and 
large, the U.S. tax is the tougher of the 
two. That’s the case at present rates. 
Those rates are to go up sharply, widen- 
ing the gap. 

U. S. taxes on 1951 profits of corpo- 
rations may average well over 50 per 
cent. That’s against a present average of 
about 39 per cent. A jump of this magni- 
tude is the real meaning of Mr. Truman’s 
proposal to raise 4 billion dollars a year 
through an excess-profits tax. Under the 
Truman plan, some companies would be 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIALISTS 


Their tax bills would 


stuck with effective rates above 60 per 
cent. There is no corporate rate in Brit- 
ain that even approaches this. 

What Mr. Truman wants is a new 75 
per cent tax on corporate profits above 
“normal.” For this purpose, “normal” 
would be 75 per cent of the average 
earnings of a corporation in three of the 
four years, 1946-49. 

To take an example of what could hap- 
pen, assume a U.S. company in 1951 
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‘CAPITALIST’ SNYDER AND ‘SOCIALIST’ GAITSKELL 
. «. @ paradox in tax policies 


DECEMBER 1, 1950 


be higher in the U. S. 


‘ 
will earn 10 million dollars, double its 
average during the three base years. Un- 
der Mr. Truman’s proposal, this com- 
pany’s total tax would be $6,370,000. 

A British company with 10 million dol- 
lars of profit, assuming again that stock- 
holders get 40 per cent, pays only 
$3,690,000 at current rates. 

The prospect, thus, is that, whether 
Congress adopts Mr. Truman’s plan or 
some other formula for increasing corpo- 
rate rates, capitalist U.S. is going in for 
business taxes that will dwarf rates set 
up by Britain’s Labor Government. 

Other taxes bear down hard in 
Britain, much harder than in U.S. Many 
of the British taxes actually have the 
effect of soaking the poor. They are the 
kind of taxes that many in U.S. condemn 
as “regressive.” 

Personal taxes, for example, reach 
down to the bottom levels of income, 
hitting the pay of the ordinary laborer. 
At the other extreme, the British tax 
rises to an effective rate above 96 per 
cent on highest incomes. 

British excises hit so hard that prices 
of some items are prohibitive for low- 
income people. Gasoline tax is 17.5 cents 
a gallon. Cigarette tax is about 45 cents 
a package. Automobile tax is one third 
of the price. 

These high taxes directly or indirectly 
affect British business. All told, taxes take 
43.5 per cent of British national income, 
compared with 26.6 per cent in U.S. The 
fact remains, however, that, on direct 
corporate taxes alone, the load in Britain 

than in U.S. it may be much 
itter this year. 
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NO PLACE FOR BUSINESS TO SAG 


Spending High, Arms Program Still to Come 


Here are some of the sturdy 
props under current prosperity. 

Spending money is abundant. 
There’s a big demand for almost 
everything. Shortages, for the 
consuming public, are beginning 
to show. 

Industry, already bustling, still 
has to make room for Govern- 
ment orders. There just isn’t any 
place for things to sag. 


Boom times appear now to be un- 
derwritten for as far ahead as anyone 
can foresee. The steel industry looks 
for at least three more years of 
capacity operations. Auto manufac- 
turers feel that they have a huge un- 
filled market at a time when car 
production is being cut back. The 
new television industry is convinced 
that it has barely scratched the sur- 
face of its market. 

House construction seemed to be 
catching up a bit with demand when 
credit was tightened. Vast public works, 
however, remain to be undertaken once 
materials and money can be spared. 
Highways, schools, river developments 
and power projects are outlined for the 
future on a grandiose scale. 

The current boom is being sparked by 
just a promise of a defense program. De- 
fense spending now is running at 18.5 
billion dollars a year, just 5 billion ahead 
of last year. At the very least, defense is 
to cost 32 billion for the 12 months be- 
ginning next July 1 and will level off at 
no less than 40 billion a year. The prob- 
lem is to fit the defense program into 
the boom that is going on without touch- 
ing off a damaging inflation. There is no 
sign of reduced activity. 

If goods were available, the public in 
1951 would blow the lid off demand 
for all kinds of things made of metal. 
That’s because incomes are high and 
rising rapidly. The catch is that goods 
of many kinds will not be freely avail- 
able. The Government's arms program 
demands the raw materials that go into 
these civilian supplies. Civilians face 
at least a year of spreading shortages 
before new production can begin to 
provide the Government with all it 
wants while meeting the expanding de- 
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THE CUSTOMERS 





They‘ll keep coming 


mands of civilians for the things they 
want. 

The boom at this time is fed by com- 
petition among Government, private in- 
dustry and individuals for available 
goods. How big that boom is, and how 
big it may become, is best shown by a 
few figures. 

Government now is spending about 
44 billion dollars a year for goods and 
services. That is the outlay for federal, 
State and local governments. In the first 
half of 1952, Government spending is 
scheduled to rise to 62 billion a year, 
with almost all the increase going for 
national defense. 

Investment by corporations and indi- 
viduals is expected to keep on at the 
current rate of around 51 billion dollars 
a year. There will be less money invested 
in new houses, but a great deal more 
money in plant and equipment as in- 
dustry is encouraged to expand. (See 
page 39.) 

Individuals, now spending about 192 
billion dollars a year, are expected to 
boost that to 194 billion a year by the first 
half of 1952. That is less than the rate of 
198.5 billion a year, reached right after 
the Korean war started, when consumers 
spent frantically, but is substantially 
above the 180 billion spent in 1949. 


1) 


Government thus is planning to a 
18 billion dollars a year to a spending 
stream that already is taxing the capac- 
ity of the country, while individuals 
will try to get 2 billion a year in addi- 
tional goods and services. 

Total spending is headed for 304 bil- 
lion a year in the first half of 1952 
That figure is known as the gross na- 
tional product. It includes all the mone\ 
spent in the U.S. for goods and services 
minus the amount of goods and services 
received from abroad. It is used as a 
measure of activity in the country. 

The chart shows the growth in this 
country’s output. At the end of Work 
War II, total spending for goods and 
services was 215 billion dollars a yeat 
Just before the war it was 100. billio 
dollars. Now it is going above 300 bil 
lion. That is the outlook at present prices 
If prices rise, the total amount spent 
will be greater. 

What the figures mean is that. « 
least for a year, there will be stiff com- 
petition for the products of industry from 
all three of the country’s major spending 
groups—individual consumers, _ private 
business and Government. This demand 
is to put particular pressure on metals 
Individuals have been spending large 
sums for metal products, such as autos 
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and refrigerators. Government wants huge 
amounts of metals for airplanes, tanks 
and guns. Industry wants the same 
metals for new plants and machinery. 

The upshot is that individuals are go- 
ing to take a back seat as consumers of 
metals. The National Production Author- 
itv already has decreed that civilian use 
of aluminum must be cut back to 35 
per cent during the first six months of 
next vear. The use of cobalt, needed for 
radio and television speakers, among 
other things, has been slashed by 70 per 
cent. Other cuts are coming in civilian 
supplies of copper, zinc and nickel. 

People are due to change their spend- 
ing habits. There will be fewer automo- 
biles for sale next year, fewer radios, 
television sets, refrigerators and other 
household appliances. So more money is 
likely to be spent on food and clothing. 
draperies, sheets, blankets and other soft 
goods. No shortage is indicated for any 
of these things. People also will spend 
more on travel, recreation and_ other 
services. 

the year ahead, the pressure of 
rising demand from individuals, business 
and Government is likely to force some 
direct controls over prices and wages. 
The Government already has tried to 
dampen individual demand by tightening 


terms on mortgages and installment cred- 
it. That makes it harder for people to 
buy houses, automobiles, other consumer 
goods. Taxes also have been increased 
and probably are to be raised again. 

Still it is doubtful that these indirect 
controls will solve the problem. Wages 
are rising as company after company 
announces new union contracts. Higher 
wages add to individual purchasing pow- 
er and consumer demand. At the same 
time, the supply of things to buy is be- 
ginning to shrink. That combination sets 
the stage for rising prices. The pros- 
pect, therefore, is that direct price and 
wage controls will be forced. 

To state the problem in figures again: 
The country is headed for a 300-billion- 
dollar output in early 1952. That is three 
years ahead of the schedule set by Presi- 
dent Truman last January. It is doubt- 
ful that the country can grow that fast 
without dislocations that will require 
some control. The problem becomes more 
difficult when the additions to national 
output are going mostly for defense 
goods. which cannot be used to satisfy 
growing civilian demand. 

Continued growth—above 300 bil- 
lion a year—is the major goal. What’s 
wanted is capacity enough to supply the 
people with both guns and butter. The 
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~ $pending—How the Nation’s Total Is Growing 


arms program is viewed as a long-term 
project that can support expansion of 
basic materials. 

So Government and business are em- 
barking on a fast expansion program. The 
steel industry proposes to add 10 million 
tons of ingot capacity by the end of 1952 
and there is pressure on steelmakers to 
speed up the program. The aluminum 
industry is to be pushed from 750,000 
tons a year to a million tons. The syn 
thetic-rubber industry may again reach 
an output of a million tons a year. 

These examples are typical. What is 
wanted is more capacity for almost every- 
thing—copper. lead, zinc, chemicals, pa- 
per. Even farmers are encouraged to ex- 
pand production. Cotton growers are 
urged to plant without limit next year. 
Corn growers are told to plant without 
stint so that there can be plenty of feed 
to provide for a larger output of meat 
animals—hogs, sheep and cattle. 

Pressure is on to repeat and surpass 
the expansion that this country achieved 
during World War II and in the postwat 
years. That pressure is sure to produce 
strains and shortages in the year ahead, 
but in 1952 or 1953 those shortages may 
be nearing an end. Meanwhile, U.S. 
business is practically assured of a boom 
volume for years to come. 
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A Republican President in 1952? 


If This Year’s Vote Were in Electoral College— 


Election figures, 1950, show 
what the Democrats are up 
against in 1952. If this were a 
presidential year, they'd be out. 

Republicans took enough terri- 
tory to win the White House. 
Democratic losses in the Midwest, 
the West make the difference. 

To win in 1952, Democrats 
have to make a big Midwestern 
comeback. It’s that, or recap- 
ture the Republican East. 


If 1950 had been 1952, the result of 
the election would have read some- 
thing like this: 

Democrats—228 electoral votes, 
with 266 needed to hold the White 
House. 

Republicans—303 electoral votes, 
37 more than needed for the party 
to put a man into the White House. 
After 20 years, the Republicans would 

have been back in the Presidency. 

Actually, anything can happen in the 
next two vears. A great many things did 
happen between 1946 and 1948 when 
President Truman won his second term. 
Looking back four years, if 1946 had 
been 1948, the record shows: 

In 1946, the Republicans would 
have gotten 363 electoral votes 
and the Presidency. The Democrats 
would have come up with 168 elec- 
toral votes. They would have lost 
the White House. 

But, between 1946 and 1948, the 
Democrats reversed the trend. Mr. Tru- 
man won 304 electoral votes in 1948 to 
189 for Thomas E. Dewey. 

And a somewhat similar situation 
developed between 1942 and 1944. On 
the basis of the 1942 election figures, 
the Republicans would have won the 
Presidency by 319 electoral votes to 212 
electoral votes for the Democrats. Yet, 
in 1944, Franklin D. Roosevelt was re- 
elected by 432 electoral votes to 99 
for Dewey. 

That is the background of the situa- 
tion as the two parties begin looking 
ahead to 1952 and counting their chances 
on the basis of the 1950 returns. The 
chart of electoral votes on the next page 
is figured on the basis of an Associated 
Press tabulation. Some of the States 
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might shift on a closer analysis, but this 
would not alter the result. 

In their studies of the 1950 returns, 
the strategists for the two parties are 
finding many things that tend to set this 
mid-term election somewhat apart from 
the usual. The vote was unusually high 
—above 41 million, for a record in non- 
presidential elections. And labor leaders 
took a trouncing in many areas in which 
the unions are strong. These things may 
or may not have significance for 1952. 
But both parties are studying them close- 
ly in shaping their strategy for 1952. 

Even with the backlog of Southern 
electoral votes a Democratic presidential 
candidate usually can count upon, it is 
all but impossible to win the Presidency 
without some of the big-electoral-vote 
States such as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and California. 

In 1948, most of the Eastern industrial 
States deserted Mr. Truman. He lost 
New York and Pennsylvania, which had 





~Acme 
AS MR. TRUMAN LOOKS AT IT. 
Things are in fair shape for ‘52 


stuck by the Democrats through most of 
the New Deal years. East of the Alle. 
ghenies and north of the Potomac, \fr. 
Truman carried only Massachusetts and 
Rhode Isiand. These, and West Virginia 
were the only States in this general arey 
that stayed unfalteringly with the Dem. 
ocrats in 1950. Connecticut joined them 
with some uncertainty. 

It was the vote of the farm belt and 
the Far Western States that saved My. 
Truman in 1948. But the returns of 1959 
showed that the Democrats have slipped 
far in those areas. 

Between the Alleghenies and_ the 
Mississippi, Mr. Truman lost only Mich- 
igan and Indiana in 1948. But, in 1°59, 
Michigan and Kentucky were the only 
States in this area in which the Demo- 
crats did not lose ground. 

From the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
Mr. Truman lost only five States in 194%: 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska. Kan- 
sas and Oregon. In 1950, outside the 
South, the only States west of the \issis- 
sippi in which the Democrats did_ not 
sustain substantial losses were Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Washington, Montana. Even 
Nevada, while electing a Democratic 
Senator and House member in State-wide 
contests, gave a few more votes to the 
Republican candidate for Governor than 
it did to any other candidate. 

To win in 1952, a Democrat can start 
with 128 electoral votes in the old South. 
But, to get all of these, Mr. Truman 
must make certain that the back of the 
State’s Rights movement is broken there 
He lost four States there in 1948. These 
four States—South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana—will have 37 
electoral votes in 1952 after the new ap- 
portionment. 

If he gets the 128 electoral votes from 
the South, the Democratic candidate 
must pick up 138 more somewhere. The 
border States of Oklahoma, Missouri 
Kentucky and West Virginia, which te- 
mained faithful to the Democrats in 
1950, can supply 39 of these votes. This 
leaves 99 more to be found somewhere. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island can 
provide a total of 20, leaving 79 to be un 
earthed. Connecticut cannot be counted 
upon with any degree of certainty. Nor 
can Michigan in the Middle West. 

Montana and Washington, together 
can provide 13. In this situation, on the 
face of the 1950 Associated Press tabu: 
lation, the Democrats still would be 66 
electoral votes short of the Presidency. 
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States In Black Are Democratic 








On the basis of the returns, if the 
Republicans can hold what they captured 
in 1950, they would get the Presidency. 
But the Democrats now can go to work 
to remedy their weak spots. 

At the outset, the Democrats have a 
fair claim to New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Nevada. In Nevada, the Dem- 
ocrats elected a Senator and a House 
member in State-wide contests, while 
the Republicans were electing a Gov- 
ernor. In Arizona, Democrats elected a 
Senator and two House members while 
losing a Governorship. In New Mexico, 
Democrats lost a Governorship, but won 
two House seats in State-wide races. 
And, in Utah, Democrats elected two 
House members while losing a Senator. 

If Mr. Truman can reclaim these four 
States, this would add 15 electoral votes 
to the Democratic side. It still would 
leave the Democrats 51 electoral votes 
short of the Presidency. 

To get these 51 votes, the Democrats 
are figuring that their best chance lies 
in the Middle West and Far West. If 
they could win California and Illinois, 
that would turn the trick. 
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Note: In each State, the 
figure is based on the 
= largest vote won by a 
candidate in a State-wide 
contest. 


In 1952, Calitornia will have 32 elec- 
toral votes and Illinois will have 27. This 
gives a total of 59, or 8 more votes than 
the Democrats would need. 

Californa, with a registration of 3 
Democrats for each 2 Republicans, is a 
fair target. With a new defense program 
getting under way, new industries are 
in prospect for California and the Pa- 
cific Coast. Since the war threat is rising 
in the Orient, war goods made in Cali- 
fornia would not have to be shipped all 
the way across the country before being 
put aboard ship. 

The Democratic bid for California 
can be made on the basis of new indus- 
tries, new power and reclamation proj- 
ects, new developments for the West. 
So think many Democrats. 

But the Illinois appeal, many Demo- 
crats think, must be broader than a one- 
State drive. They think it must be di- 
rected at luring the farmers back into the 
Democratic fold, as they were in 1948. 
Then a lack of storage space forced 
farmers to dump grain on the market at 
a time when prices were falling. And the 
Republican Congress was blamed for 


Won the Presidency 303 to 228 
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| ) States In Color Are Republican 


© 1950. By U.S. News P 


the shortage of storage facilities. The 
farmers revolted. 

In the face of the international situ- 
ation, all plans of the strategists are 
somewhat hazy. Republicans think they 
gained much ground in the debate over 
foreign policy in the 1950 campaign. 
They are continuing to drive along that 
line, demanding more of a voice in fix- 
ing policy, calling for the resignation of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

And, viewing the 1950 returns, Presi- 
dent Truman is not too much alarmed. 
In 1942, Republicans got 50.6 per cent 
of the popular vote in the mid-term elec- 
tion; they dropped to 47.2 in the presi- 
dential battle in 1944. Again, in 1946, 
the Republicans got 53.5 per cent of the 
popular vote, and they dropped to 45.1 in 
1948. In 1950, they got 52.2 per cent of 
the popular vote. 

Considering these figures, Mr. Tru- 
man thinks the Democrats are in fair 
shape for 1952. He is making no drastic 
changes in his policies. But, when and 
if policy changes come, they are more 
likely to be aimed at winning the West 
than at capturing the East. 
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WAGE EARNERS RIVAL BOSSES 


Big Pay No Longer for Executives Alone 


Parents, looking over the field, 
find they can do a lot worse than 
raise their boy to be a wage 
earner. 

Working for wages is not the 
scorned career of the old days. 
A man who works with his hands 
can live on the right side of the 
tracks now, have a big car, a nice 
house, good clothes. 

He can even send the children 
to college, if he thinks it’s worth 
it. College isn’t always the best 
road to good pay. 


A “boss roller” in a steel mill, work- 
ing with his hands, can earn $15,000 
to $18,000 a year. Die sinkers with in- 
comes of $10,000 a year are fairly 
common in the automobile industry. 

Top mechanics in big cities, who never 
thought of college, often are taking 
home $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 

Industry, already paving skilled 
manual workers far more in many 
cases than it is paying college- 
trained men, is preparing in many 
instances to pay still more. Raises 
that go to unskilled workers often 
are exceeded in the skilled trades. 

High pay for skilled craftsmen 
may yet force a revolution in the 
public attitude toward expensive 
education in colleges. The man 
who uses his hands and _ rises 
through the skilled trades often is 
leaving behind in income and op- 
portunity the college-trained youth 
who turns out to be an accountant 
or chemist or engineer or drafts- 
man or journalist or lawyer. 

Bricklayers working a 40-hour 
week the year round earn $6,760. 
A bricklayer averaging 50 hours a 
week for 6 months earns $4,290, 
more than many professional and 
semiprofessional people make in a 
year. If 6 months is the length of 
the building season in his area, he 
still has half the year left for part- 
time farming or some other work. 

Plasterers have the same pay op- 
portunities as bricklayers. A car- 
penter, working full time, can earn 
up to $8,000 a year. 
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These examples of high pay in con- 
struction are not isolated instances. Many 
other fields offer big-pay opportunities 
for workers who are skilled, but not 
necessarily highly educated. 

Operators in oil refineries of the South- 
west, needing a grammar-school educa- 
tion at most, earn $4,108 annually. Re- 
finery mechanics get $4,246 a year for a 
40-hour week. Patternmakers in factories 
typically get $4,940 a year. 

By contrast, top pay for a schoolteach- 
er with a master’s degree in a big East- 
ern city is $4,830 a year. A lineman for 
an electric-power company earns almost 
as much—$4,493 a year, plus overtime. 
Actually, overtime and extras add a big 
boost to pay for most skilled workers. 

Steam-hammer operators in the forge 
shop of an auto plant get $5,640 a year, 
base rate, but most of them earn $6,000 
to $7,000 these days. A machine-tool 
operator in a West Coast electrical-man- 
ufacturing plant works 5% days for 
$131.10 a week, or $6,817 a year. 

A photoengraver in a commercial 
printing shop in a large Eastern city can 
earn around $9,000 a year, with substan- 





—Ewing Galloway 


YOUNG WAGE EARNER 
in time, $15,000 a year? 


tial overtime. His case shows the big 
difference that overtime pay has made. 
The same photoengraver probably 
would have earned no more than $2.9]9 
in 1940, when overtime work was rare. 
Color-pressmen, under the _ postwa 
rates, often earn from $6,200 to $7.500 
annually. Linotype operators and stereo. 
typers are in the same bracket. 

Production bonuses, moreover, giv 
some workers a real financial killing oc. 
casionally, the kind never open to aver- 
age professional men. Operators of strip 
shovels in open-pit coal mines _ have 
earned up to $8,000 a year through pro- 
duction bonuses. 

“First rollers” in steel mills, ranking 
next to the “boss roller,” get a base pay 
of $4,800 a year, which often rises t 
$10,000 with premiums for extra ton- 
nage handled. A garment cutter in San 
Francisco recently made $196 per 40- 
hour week on piecework, an income rate 
of $10,192 a year. 

In a growing number of fields, where 
high craftsmanship is traditional, pay 
now rivals almost any executive salar 
Die-sinker leaders, who set the dies for 
making auto-body parts, frequent: 
ly draw about $10,000 a year 

Railroad engineers on fast trains 
average above $8,000 a year. Sen- 
ior air-line pilots make as high a 
$12,000 on U.S. routes, more on 
international runs. 

These examples of big pay for 
men who learned on the job, rather 
than at college, could be multi 
plied many times over. And future 
prospects for skilled workers até 
bright. Studies indicate that far 
too few craftsmen are __ being 
trained to fill the shoes of those 
about to die or retire. This is true 
in the case of electricians, sheet: 
metal workers, machinists, build 
ing tradesmen, tool-and-die mak- 
ers, to mention only a few. 

The opposite prospect, of over: 
crowding and uncertain earnings. 
is seen as the long-term trend i 
many professions and semiprofes- 
sional fields. 

Industry, in short, is 
higher premiums than ever betor 
for manual and mechanical skills 
The relative value of college trai! 
ing appears to have fallen, thoug! 
it costs more than ever. That is oné 
of the big new economic facts 0 
life in 1950. 
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Worldgram 





FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....LONDON....BONN....WASHINGTON.... 





>> Here are private, frank answers of military experts in Paris to those six 

questions on the defense of Western Europe asked by Senator Robert A. Taft: 
Question: How many U.S. soldiers will it take? How much more will it cost? 
Answer: Minimum of five more divisions, preferably 10 more to reinforce the 





two U.S. divisions now in Germany. Cost, roughly, 1.3 billion dollars for 

equipment, close to a billion a year for maintenance. Air, Navy are extra. 
Question: Does it mean conscripting every U.S. 18-year-old for two years? 
Answer: Conscription is almost inevitable. Term might be cut to 18 months. 





>> But before the U.S. goes this far, Taft says, there are other questions. 
Question: Can Western Europe really be defended? Answer: As of now, no. As 
of two years from now, maybe. As of a longer period, certainly. Real question, 
more important one, not answered, is whether the will to defend Europe exists. 
Question: Can't Russians use their atomic bombs to smash debarkation ports 
in Europe, and so cut U.S. armies off from U.S. supplies? Answer: Probably they 
can. It's up to the West to get strong enough to frustrate that Russian ability. 





>> And if war comes in spite of everything the U.S. and the West do... 
Question: What will a third world war look like? 
Answer: Hell on earth, when it really gets started, all out. Cities, homes, 
industries, all the amenities of modern civilization may be left in ruins. It 
will be quite a job to pick up the pieces, put the world back together again. 





Question: How do we finally win it? Answer: By preventing it from starting. 
Nobody--victor or vanquished--wins a big war. Who won the last one? 





>> There's a new uneasiness in Europe about the U.S., about U.S. plans. 
U.S. ideas are getting criticized, kicked about, rejected. "Re-examinists," 





noted by Secretary Acheson in the U.S., are showing up in European capitals. 
U.S. plan to arm Germans is stalled, objected to by French and Germans. 
U.S. military plans, in Europe's eyes, leave too much for Europe to do. 








U.S. toughness with Russia now gives many in Europe the jitters. 
General MacArthur worries London and Paris. He makes them nervous. They're 








not sure Washington can control him. They fear he's bent on driving Communists 
out of Korea first, negotiating later. They're for negotiating now. 
U.S. policies, in other words, are not automatically to govern in Western 





Europe or Asia if British, French, German "re-examinists" have their way. 


>> In London, Britain's Labor Government is under pressure from its own rank 
and file to get the U.S. to modify its policies. Talks with Russia are asked, 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


not just by left-wing Laborites, but also by middle-of-the-roaders in the House 
of Commons. All told, 63 Laborites in Commons favor this course. 

Opposition to an arms race with Russia is growing. Deal with China instead 
of war is very much in the air in London. Cutback in defense spending plans has 
a good deal of quiet Support. Terms of U.S. arms aid aren't popular. Major 
fear of Laborites is that defense spending will cripple the welfare program. 

Labor Party worries, in fact, are beginning to pile up. Strikes for higher 
wages are getting to be common in Socialist Britain. Rising living costs are too 
much for an average wage of $17.57 a week. Coal shortage is in prospect, if the 
winter is severe. Britain's nationalized mines aren't producing enough. Once 
again, Britain may have to import coal from U.S. On the political front, Brit- 
ish voters show a tendency to desert Labor, vote Conservative in by-elections. 

Mood in Britain is jumpy, nervous. U.S. policies are getting a going over. 




















>> And, in Paris, you see how wide apart U.S. and France are on major issues. 
Let's talk with Russia, French leaders say. Talks helped to end the Berlin 
blockade, might help now. Russians, as French see it, aren't committed to war. 





Compromise on arming Germans? Maybe--provided U.S. compromises most. 
French, losing out in Indo-China, facing a 28 per cent boost in spending 
for arms, are in a mood to find U.S. too warlike, Russia perhaps reasonable. 





>> Price of German co-operation with the U.S. is going up. 
Local elections show West Germans leaning away from politicians who favor 
U.S. ideas on arming Germans. That's the trend in two of West Germany's ll 
States. If trend continues, U.S. will know its arms plans for Germany won't work. 
What this means is that U.S. may have to modify its plans, come closer to 
paying Germany's price, if it wants Germans fighting for the defense of Europe. 
Germany's price appears to be shaping up like this: Complete sovereignty 
and independence for Western Germany. Full equality in any European army, 
with German generals in the high command. Big Allied army on the job in West 
Germany, before West Germans recruit German troops for the defense of Germany. 




















>> Turn of events in Korea has alarmed European governments. It's this alarm 
that accounts for much of the criticism of U.S. policies in Asia and Europe. 

War fears are up again. Soviet move this winter is in some people's minds. 
It's a minority view, but worth examining. Basis for it is fairly obvious: 

U.S. is tied down in Korea, may yet get bogged down in war with China. U.S. 
can't divert many troops to Europe this winter. Europe looks like a clean sweep 
for Soviet armies marching from Eastern Germany. Soviet potential, relative to 
the West's potential, is at its peak, may never have this advantage again. And 








Soviet industry, Moscow reports, is above prewar, at its highest level yet. 





Winter weather, moreover, doesn't faze Soviet strategists. So why not march? 





>> In London and Washington, top officials don't buy this reasoning. They 
don't think Russia will march this winter. Here are their reasons, in brief: 

No Soviet mobilization is in evidence. Sore spots in Europe aren't sorer 
or more numerous than usual. A-bomb advantage still rests with U.S. Russia is 
Short of oil for a long war. Kremlin can't be sure, in any case, that Russia 
could win a major war. Cost of losing would be very high. As it is, Russia is 
making big gains without using Soviet troops, maybe can win with present tactics. 
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Wetter Water is on the job 


THE SMOKE SWELLS... the flames roar... firemen push 
into the heart of the conflagration behind a wall of spray. 
Then almost as if by magic the crackling flames die down 
... the fire is out. 

Wetter water is on the job again! 

What is this remarkable fire fighting tool? How can 
water be wetter? 

The answer is an astonishing chemical cal! 
Penetrant. 

Add as little as one per cent of Unox Penetrant to water 
and a wonderful change takes place. The water actually 


‘ sinks al- 


most instantly into any even slightly porous surface. 


becomes wetter . .. spreads rapidly and evenly .. 


Spraved on burning wallboard. wood. even bales of cet- 
ton— wetter water penetrates below the burnt outside to the 
fire beneath ... puts it out faster with less than one-third 


——_ 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
’Y ROFAX Gas 


PREST-O-LITE Acetviene 


ACHESON Flectrodes ¢« PRESTONF and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Ox, 


NATIONAL C 


of the water usually needed. 

Fire departments find that Unox Penetrant reduces fire, 
smoke and water damage ...makes the fireman's work 
safer and more efficient. It is but one example of the hun- 
dreds of materials produced by the people of Union Carbide. 


Among these products there is certainly one or more that 


Si 


will be of value to your business. 


FREE: /earn more about the interesting things vou 
use every day. HW rite for the illustrated booklet * Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 
dustrvusel nion Carbide’s Allovs. Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet H. 
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Union CarBiveE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


and VINYLITE Plastic 
¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


BAKFLITE, KRENE 


ELECTROVET Alloys and Metals 
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yj Pennsylvania Railroad replaces 4 old tunnels 
- between the East, West, South and Southwest 
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AOR Salad tevgger 
They can’t come too big for us now! 


Supersize open loads and big box cars now move as 
fast as any other freight over the Pennsylvania's 
Panhandle Division, an important link in the shore, 
direct route between the East, West, South and 
Southwest, 


We've wiped out four old tunnels near Steubenville, 
Ohio... tunnels that restricted the movement of big 
box cars and extra high and wide open loads. Open 
curs now replace those tunnels. Much of the right- 
of-way has been relocated, grades and curves reduced 
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No more detouring . . . no more extra switching... 
no time-loss in transit. Everything travels direct. 


This improvement alone has cost nearly $9 million. 
Buc that’s only part of the over-all improvement pro- 
gram. Altogether, we're spending $81 million for 
improvements between Pittsburgh and St. Louis to 


save shippers time and money. 


Ir’s this kind of progress that gives life to the policy 
of the Pennsylvania to keep pace with the meteoric 
growth of the South, the Southwest and West and 
to provide the finest, fastest kind of freight service 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \*’ 
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THE BOTTLENECK 


with open cuts to give shippers a shorter direct route 
for biggest box cars and the big, oversize open loads! 





OLD DETOUR 


FOR BIG BOX CARS 
AND OVERSIZE 
OPEN LOADS 


OLD TUNNELS 
ELIMINATED 








NEW ROUTE 
THROUGH OPEN CUTS 
TAKES BIGGEST BOX CARS 
AND OVERSIZE OPEN LOADS 











“Perfect Imp 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Sauna 
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Dear Sir: 


The letters you send are important. 
They should look important, too. 


The distinctive typing and the even 
clear impressions ofan Executive* modelIBM 
Electric Typewriter command attention, lend 
grace and dignity to all typewritten work. 


Public 
Electric is the 
Surely, 


acceptance proves 


the IBM 
world's finest 


typewriter. 
you'll want to investigate its many 
advantages -- almost effortless typing, great- 
er speed, economy, outstanding results, and 
perfect impressions wherever your letters go. 


Sincerely yours, 
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IBM, Dept. Y ; ail 
590 Madison Ave., New York 245 


Vd like to see a demonstra4 
: . mW - * P 
L| of the IBM Electric | ype will 
[| Please send brochure. 
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People of the Week 


The Men Who Run Controls... Businessmen Small, Harrison, 
Ching, Keller... College Presidents Valentine and Bennett 


Men who will run the nation’s econ- 
omy in time of partial mobilization, or 

Pundertake other key assignments, are 
Pbeing brought together in Washington. 
FAs a group, they show a trend in presi- 
‘dential appointments toward business- 
Pmen with a conservative point of view. 

The group, its work hardly begun, al- 

Pready is under some fire. Labor is com- 

1 plaining that it lacks representation. Some 
businessmen are grumbling at restrictions 

on scarce materials. Price and wage con- 

'trols may enter the situation later. 

| In addition, Mr. Truman is opening 

' the door to dollar-a-year men. Liberal 
elements are prone to object to giving 
important Government posts to men who 
derive their incomes from private busi- 
ness. The dollar-a-year men are to be 

| placed only in advisory or consultative 

| positions, however. The men already 
| chosen are all salaried officials. 

PJohn D. Small, 57, a square-jawed 
© Texan and former naval officer with a 
| reputation for being “hard boiled,” heads 

the Munitions Board. His job is to plan 

industrial mobilization for a “cold” or 

“hot” war, as the case may be. He is to 
F get the services together on their respec- 
| tive requirements, settle questions of 

priority and, if necessary, allocate pro- 
| duction capacity to each. 

» So far, Mr. Small has had to operate 
pretty much in the dark. Getting the nec- 
essary estimates from the services is 
proving difficult. He still has no blue- 
print to guide his work. But he does have 
some previous experience that is expect- 
ed to prove helpful. In 1942 and 1943, 
he was deputy chairman of the wartime 
Amy and Navy Munitions Board. 


Harris & Ewing 
CYRUS CHING 
. mediating wage disputes 
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~Harris & Ewing 
JOHN D. SMALL 
. mobilizing industry 


Labor, without making specific com- 
plaint, is a little uneasy at Mr. Small’s 
record. After Annapolis, he spent 11 
years as a naval officer, then resigned to 
enter private industry on an upper rung. 
He was called back into uniform in 1942, 
ultimately became head of the Civilian 
Production Administration, peacetime 
successor of the War Production Board. 

Amid many rows, tangles and dis- 
putes, in which he gained a reputation 
for courage, Mr. Small presided over the 
abandonment of war controls and the re- 
turn of industry to a peacetime footing. 
Since then, he has been president of 
Maxson Food Systems, Inc., and a vice 
president of Emerson Radio. 
> Alan Valentine, 49, a Republican and 
an anti-New Dealer, is Administrator of 
Economic Stabilization with the job of 
preventing inflation by applying wage 
and price controls, if needed. He is ap- 
proaching the problem cautiously, is ex- 
pected to do nothing headlong. 

The Quaker-born Mr. Valentine, tall, 
slender and handsome, went to Swarth- 
more, and thence as a Rhodes scholar to 
Oxford. After several teaching jobs at 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania and Yale, he 
settled down for 15 years as president of 
the University of Rochester. He served 
recently on an Economic Co-operation 
Administration mission to Holland. 

Labor is not enthusiastic about Mr. 
Valentine. He denounced much of the 
New Deal as regimentation. In 1940, al- 
though a registered Republican, he 


helped to organize the “Democrats for 
Willkie” movement. He is a director in 
several corporations and has been active 
in the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a business group. 

Mr. Valentine was appointed to his 
new job at the urging of his old friend, 
W. Stuart Symington, who co-ordinates 
the civilian and industrial features of 
the mobilization drive as Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 
> Cyrus Ching, 74, is Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, which will 
make recommendations to Mr. Valentine 
on wage policies. A similar board to ad- 
vise Mr. Valentine on prices has yet to 
be appointed. 

Mr. Ching, 6 feet 7, gruff and hearty, 
has had many years’ experience in labor 
relations. The unions like him but do not 
consider him one of them because his 
activities have been mostly on the side 
of management. As an industry member 
of the War ‘Labor Board, he was criti- 
cized by both management and _ labor. 

Born on Prince Edward Island, in 
Canada, Mr. Ching migrated to Boston 
at 24, lived for two months on the $31 he 
brought with him, got a job as a streetcar 
motorman, and 12 years later became 
assistant to the president of the Boston 
Elevated Railroad. He proved a soothing 
influence on that company’s often-trou- 
bled labor relations. 

In 1919, Mr. Ching went to the 
United States Rubber Co., and rose to be 
director of industrial relations. In 1947 
he was named head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
> William H. Harrison, 58, has been 
feeling his way along as Administrator of 


ALAN VALENTINE 
. combating inflation 
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FOR HARD TO PAINT PLACES 


THis NEw FREE Book tells what paint to use, and how to use it. 
You’ll find up-to-the-minute information on correct types of 
ready-mixed aluminum paints for metal, masonry or wood surfaces, 
inside or out—and for heated surfaces. 

Though Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, we have prepared 
this book to help you select the best, and apply 
it for greatest service. It will explain how and fi 
why the correct aluminum paints, made with Painting = 


Alcoa pigment, offer 


fumes, heat and wear. 

The book includes coverage tables, identifica- 
tion of the proper paint to cover and preserve 
metals, concrete, masonry and plaster, wallboard 
and other interior finishes. 

Just attach this coupon to your letterhead, 


high resistance to moisture, With J 
alumin Win 





and this valuable book will be sent to you. 





Look for this shield on aluminum 
paints made by many paint 
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The RIGHT aluminum paint for 
this job is ALUMINUM METAL 
& MASONRY PAINT 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Paint Service Bureau,1743M Gulf Bidg., 
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People of the Week 





the National Production Authority. His 
job is to see to it that raw materials, ql. 
though scarce in some fields, are avail. 
able to defense industries as needed. 
This already has involved priority orders 
for steel and aluminum. And he has pre- 
scribed and tightened inventory mini- 
mums. Some businesmen have objected. 
but nevertheless have had to go along, 
Mr. Harrison, tall, gray and pleasant 
is an electrical engineer who began as q 
repairman for the New York Telephone 
Co. He received a series of promotions 
in the technical field, showed a capacity 
for administration and eventually rose to 
be vice president of American Telephone 
& Telegraph. In 1948 he switched to 
International Telephone as president. 
For his present work he received valu- 
able experience in World War II. Then, 





-Harris & Ewing 


W. H. HARRISON 


. .. sharing materials 


Mr. Harrison was director of production 
for the WPB. Shunted into the Army, h 
was put in charge of the procuremen 
and distribution of Signal Corps equi» 
ment, involving some 145,000 differe 
items. He retired as major general wit! 
a Distinguished Service Medal. 

In the new NPA, Mr. Harrison work 
in closest collaboration with Charles Saw 
yer, Secretary of Commerce. 
>K. T. Keller, 65, heavy-jowled a 
energetic, has been named to put new 
life into the lagging guided-missiles pro- 
gram. To get the thing moving, he may 
have to do some head knocking within 
the armed services. One of the biggest 
drags has been the fact that Army, Nav) 
and Air Force have proceeded independ- 
ently, without telling each other just 
what they were doing. 

With the program about a year be- 


hind expectations, President Truman ap- 
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pointed a committee last spring to advise 
him as to what should be done.. It sug- 
gested the appointment of a man from 
the automobile industry, one who knew 
production methods and could command 
co-operation. A new job, Director of 
Guided Missiles, was created in the De- 
fense Department and Mr. Keller was 
appointed to it. 

Behind him is a long career as an auto- 
mobile production man. He started as 
an apprentice in a Pittsburgh machine 
shop, moved on to Detroit and held jobs 
of ever-increasing importance in a num- 
ber of concerns. In 1926, he settled down 
with Chrysler and in 1935 became presi- 
dent of that company. 

While the missiles mostly are still in 
the testing stage, some have been devel- 
oped that are used like artillery. Large 


K. T. KELLER 
... speeding production 





stores of them may be needed and Mr. 
Keller, a hard driver, knows how to make 
things in quantity. 

> Henry Garland Bennett, 63, working 
in a different field, takes charge of the 
beginnings of President Truman’s Point 
Four program for helping underdevel- 
oped countries. He heads the State 
Department’s Technical Co-operation 
Administration. With a 34.5-million-dol- 
lar appropriation, the TCA has begun a 
technical-assistance program in Iran, has 
signed an agreement for such a program 
with Ceylon and is negotiating with 
other governments. 

Dr. Bennett has been president of the 
Oklahoma State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts since 1928. He 
has participated in agricultural missions 
for the United Nations and made a 
farming survey in Germany for the 
U.S. Army. 
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When you must be in a definite place 
at a definite time 





go Pullman. 
Get a good night’s sleep in a big, 
comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and 
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on time in the heart of town conyen- 
ient to everything. Keep your mind 
free to attend to the business that 
needs all your attention. 
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THE ‘IF’ IN STEEL EXPANSION 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES M. WHITE 


President, Republic Steel Corporation 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Where is all the steel coming 
from to fill the nation’s military needs and also 
keep the home front from paralysis for lack of 
its most important metal? 

The question of steel-mill capacity—is there 
enough, and if not who should be responsible for 
expansion—has aroused controversy in steel and 
other industries, in labor circles and in Govern- 
ment. 

For an authoritative view, Charles M. White, 
head of the third largest steel producer in the 
United States, was invited to the conference 
rooms of U.S. News & World Report. The inter- 
view follows. 


| 
| 


CHARLES M. WHITE started work in the western 
Maryland lumber camps when he was 12. No 
high school, but a B.S. from the University of 
Maryland, then a lowly starting job in the steel 
industry. 

With Jones & Laughlin of Pittsburgh he rose 
through various plant positions, operated their 
railroads, and in 1929 became general superin- 
tendent of the Aliquippa, Pa., works. 

The newly organized Republic Steel Corp. 
called him in 1930 as assistant vice president in 
charge of operations. He was made vice president 
in 1935, president in 1945. Now 59, he stands 6 
feet 4, weighs around 195 pounds. 











Q Do you believe, Mr. White, there is going to 
be enough steel for military needs and civilian 
needs? 

A I can tell you right off that there is enough steel 
for military needs with the exception of those steels 
which require a lot of nickel and columbium, and a 
few of the other alloys. In the last war, as you know, 
nickel was very short and columbium was a major 
problem. Since then many things have been done 
to alleviate the columbium situation, such as the 
use of titanium and other metals for welding stain- 
less steel. 

Q What about civilian steel? 

A A lot of people will tell you there is not enough 
civilian steel now. However, there was too much civil- 
ian steel in the middle of 1949. We didn’t have enough 
orders to keep going. Our operations were way down. 
In addition, we had a big strike. We’ve had a lot of 
strikes since the war, if you remember. Figures com- 
piled by the American Iron & Steel Institute show 
that the nation has lost 29 million tons of steel ingots 
through the strikes in the five years since the end of 
the war. 

Q Well, do these losses of steel have to be deducted 
to get our true productive capacity? 

A We wonder whether we shouldn’t have an allow- 
ance in our steel capacity and in our plant investment 
for strikes. 

Q In other words, the cost of strikes, in a capital 
sense, is tremendous? 

A That’s right. Very frankly, I’ve been asked by 
people to whom we sell steel, “Why don’t you provide 
enough additional capacity so that you can make up 
for these strikes?” That would mean a larger addi- 


tional capital expenditure in addition to all the 
others. 

Q In other words, if 120 million tons is the amount 
of capacity some people think we need, we might need 
another 20 million to allow for strikes? 

A I don’t know whether it would be 20 million, but 
there is a substantial tonnage involved. 

Q What is the civilian demand now? If you had 
the capacity, how much steel for civilian goods could 
you sell? 

A That’s a very difficult question to answer in just 
that way. We could certainly double the sales of Re- 
public Steel—for one month or two months. But how 
long that accelerated demand would last is hard to 
answer. 

Q In other words, you have a fluctuating de- 
mand? 

A We certainly have. The charts show that back in 
November and December of 1949, automobile produc- 
tion was way down—down to about a rate of 5 million 
units annually, or 400,000 a month. That’s production, 
not demand, of course. 

Q Then you had the automobile and coal strikes? 

A That’s right. But we also had a lot of trouble be- 
cause the automobile industry didn’t tell us they were 
coming back with a rush. Then in June the Korean 
war started. Strikes, sudden upturn in steel-using in- 
dustries, and Korea combined to put a real strain on 
the steel production. 

Q Maybe we're in a new era? 

A We may be. We’ve given that a lot of considera- 
tion, and we’ve been building toward a new era. The 
whole industry has, in fact. But here’s our trouble, and 
keep these figures carefully in mind. Republic’s pres- 
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With Tax Aid, Risk Could Be Taken... Cost of Plant 





500 Per Cent Higher... ‘Feast or Famine’ Industry 


ent plant investment cost $50 per annual ton of ingot 
capacity. If you were to build a new steel plant today 
you would also need ore mines, coal mines, boats, 
docks, coke ovens and all the other facilities. This 
would cost approximately $300 per ton of ingot ca- 
pacity at today’s price levels. In other words, about 
six times aS much as our present capacity. 

However, we have a lot of capacity that I suppose is 
on our books at a cost of about $20 a ton. Then we also 
have relatively new capacity that cost about $100 per 
ton of ingot capacity. We built it for that figure by 
utilizing a lot of existing facilities in what we call 
“rounding out.” As we round out, we level off the 
chain of production and finishing here, and create a 
hump some place else. 

We’re either short or long. We can’t stay in balance 
with the terrific tonnages we’re handling and the 
change in demand, so we have to keep on “rounding 
out.” We can tackle this “rounding out” process at 
$100 a ton even though that is about twice the over-all 
investment per ton of ingot capacity. But on another 
project to which we’ve given serious consideration the 
“rounding out” cost is $200 per ton. 


Pricing Problems 

Q Why can’t you accelerate this “rounding out” 
program? 

A Cost is a big factor, as I’ve indicated. But in ad- 
dition there is a profit problem which is the result of 
our pricing system. Prices are very competitive in the 
steel industry, even in these last several years. Sup- 
pose we put up the price on a product on which we 
have been losing money. If the rest of the industry 
doesn’t go along—and there are times when it doesn’t 
—we can’t hold that price. The customer who is 
buying tubing, for instance, may also be buying cas- 
ing, line pipe, or—if he has a refinery—we’re selling 
him a whale of a lot of other products, like alloy steel. 
When we raise the price on one product he may say, 
“Now listen, Mr. Republic, we’ve had a long-time re- 
lationship with you. You have always enjoyed so 
much of our business. But the other steel people 
aren’t putting up the price of tubing, so don’t you 
think you’d better reconsider your increase?” 

So we look at the whole picture. We consider what 
a factor this customer is in our business, and we con- 
sider the price. That’s competition. We have to look 
very carefully at a lot of factors when we reconsider 
any step on pricing. But that is not the only problem. 
If we put steel prices up generally you know what the 
Celler Committee [House Subcommittee on the Study 
of Monopoly Power] does. If we get the price of steel 
up a little, we are in for real trouble. We’re called a 


monopoly, we’re accused of being economic royalists, 
we're supposed to be destroying the country, or 
we're greedy, and all that sort of thing. Believe me, 
we've got to look very carefully at what we dare 
charge for a ton of steel. 

Q To finance a new plant at $300 per ton of ca- 
pacity, the price of steel would have to be higher, 
wouldn't it? 

A Yes, and I don’t even know whether you could 
finance such a new plant or not. Let me illustrate. Re- 
public has roughly 9 million tons of steel capacity 
with an original cost value of about 464 million dol- 
lars. If we added 1 million tons by way of a new steel 
plant, its cost would approach the 9 million tons al- 
ready on our books. 

Q Maybe the Government will finance it? 

A We would rather not have Government financ- 
ing. But if the price of keeping the Government out 
of the steel business is continuous expansion even 
though it’s economically unsound, it isn’t going to do 
our stockholders any good after Republic is busted, 
is it? 

Q But the Government doesn’t think of those 
things, does it? 

A No, but we have to think of those things—that’s 
what we get paid for by our stockholders. 

Q You can get a new steel plant for $300, but what 
about the Government? 

A It will cost the Government more than that. The 
Government is not always too efficient and may end 
up building the plant in the wrong location for the 
cheapest assembly of raw materials or the best 
market. 

Q Maybe the Government folks don’t have to pay 
attention to economics? 

A Well, I often wonder about that. 


High Cost of Low Output 

Q What would you say to the point that has been 
made recently about steel demand—that idle capacity 
should not give concern in the future? 

A You will find that, as production rates go down 
in the steel industry or in any other industry, prices 
usually fall. Steel companies have big organizations 
because it takes big organizations to staff big opera- 
tions, big selling forces, and so on. 

Overhead becomes a tremendous factor per ton at a 
low rate of operation—that is, the overhead per ton 
becomes less and less as our production goes up but 
greater and greater at an accelerated rate as pro- 
duction goes down. Therefore we must think not 
only of our idle capacity and the cost of carrying 


(Continued on page 36) 
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«+ « “We always operate three shifts” 


the idle capacity but also of the cost of carrying the 
organization. 

In addition, as we book for our capacity, we have to 
make commitments. These involve such things as min- 
imum royalties which we must pay on ore and coal 
properties. We’ve got to be tremendously concerned 
about not getting ourselves committed to such fixed 
payments—not alone pay roll—but fixed payments 
we’ve got to make on money, and on royalties. Re- 
member, based on our guarantees, somebody else has 
made big investments and put hoisting and pumping 
equipment in mines and developed railroads and has 
done all sorts of other things. Actually we’re carrying 
those charges. So idle capacity means not only a non- 
profit, but it: may mean bankruptcy for a company. 


More Steel Per Person 

Q Don’t people have in mind that all through the 
years the steel industry has had a cushion? 

A Well, in the per capita use of steel we have kept 
up with or ahead of the increase in population. The 
figures now show 1,310 pounds per capita. Our per 
capita use of steel in this country is the highest in 
the world. Now not only have we kept up with the 
increase in population, but we have made it pos- 
sible to increase the per capita use of steel from 300 
pounds in 1900 to 880 pounds in 1920, and now 
we're meeting per capita needs almost double what 
they were in 1920. We can’t help but think that’s 
quite an increase. 

Don’t forget that in 1939 the TNEC [Temporary 
National Economic Committee] criticized the steel 
industry for being overbuilt. The Federal Reserve 
Index for all industry shows steel output far above the 
average output of all industry. 

Q What accounts for that? 

A Well, some of the things that account for that are 
that a lot of industry is based on a one or two-shift 
operation. In times like these many companies go to a 
three-shift operation. They work Saturdays and Sun- 
days, pay double time and all that sort of thing. We 
always operate on three shifts. 

Then we had the accumulated demand of the New 
Deal years when we had a planned economy. In addi- 
tion, the war took much of the steel from civilian 
products for war usage. The result has been that an 
enormous quantity of steel was taken out of the 
domestic economy. Then, too, families have been in- 
creasing at a terrific rate, home building has been 
phenomenal. Add to all this, inflation and the highest 
wages we've ever had. Then tell me whether this is an 
artificial demand or whether it is something that is 
going to remain with us. We are feeling our way. 
Personally I think the steel industry has gone a long, 
long way toward keeping up in the face of discourag- 
ing conditions. 

Q What is your opinion of industry’s using steel to 
expand its own capacity, as in automobiles, for in- 
stance? 


A Well, it depends on what you mean. Let me give 
you a couple of figures. From*1946 through 1950 the 
nation will have built more than 27.8 million new cars 
and trucks, 4.8 million new homes, 19 million elec. 
tric refrigerators, 350,000 freight cars, 6,400 locomo- 
tives, 2.4 million tractors, over 50,000 miles of new 
pipe lines—and that was during a steel “scarcity,” 
so-called. 

Q You mean scarcity in the sense that you have 
fulfilled that demand? 

A That’s what we’ve done. If this is scarcity, the 
word must have a new meaning. 

Q What is there about men in the steel industry 
which makes them unwilling to make money if they 
can? In other words, the argument is made that be- 
cause you hold back on expansion you don’t want to 
sell more steel, isn’t it? 

A We want to sell more steel. We want to make al] 
the money we can for our stockholders. But we don’t 
want our companies to have obligations that will 
force them into foreclosure because we can’t meet our 
obligations. 

Q And that could arise out of having capacity that 
lies idle? 

A Certainly, with new capacity at this terrific cost. 
Our rate of earnings has been very modest all over the 
years. Our earnings on sales for last year were 7.02 
per cent. 

Q Is that after tax? 

A Yes. 

Q How about other years? 

A In 1938 we lost 5.63 per cent; in 1939 we earned 


4.60 per cent; in 1940, 6.92; in 1941, 4.97; in 1942, ff 


3.29; in 1943, 2.17; in 1944, 1.91; in 1945, 1.91; in 
1946, 3.86; in 1947, 4.77; in 1948, 6.02, and in 1949, 
7.02 per cent. 


For Ore: 100 Million Dollars 


Q Steel has been a “feast or famine” industry. Are 
you assuming that that is going to continue? 

A We are not assuming that, but we must give it 
consideration in our calculations. Our ore program 
alone involves us in an expenditure of 100 million 
dollars—that’s just in ore. In our Labrador property 
we agree to either take 2.5 million tons of ore a year 
or pay the fixed charges that go with 2.5 million tons, 
including the interest on all the money that was spent 
to provide the facilities. 

We also have heavy commitments in connection 
with coal and other ore properties. When you think of 
the terrific volume of material it takes to keep steel 
plants going you know that someone has been put: 
ting up money. The material must be paid for, wheth- 
er as an investment of Republic or as a commitment 
from us to coal or ore companies. 

Q In other words, you have a series of fixed com- 
mitments which make it necessary for you to gauge 
demand accurately? 

A Absolutely, if we are going to stay solvent. 
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ee “We have every economic urge to raise capacity”” 


Q Wasn't there a statement made that you folks 
were inclined not to gauge demand accurately? 

A That’s right. You see the Government meets its 
obligations by refunding and additional borrowing, 
whereas we can’t and don’t want to. I think this is the 
best example of how far a company should go and 
what we need to do. We do business with just hun- 
dreds and hundreds of customers over the country. 
We supply them with half, a quarter, or 10 per cent, 
or some proportion of their steel. 

It’s been the rule in our company for many years 
that we don’t want all of any company’s steel business, 
because when there are strikes, as there have been dur- 
ing the last few years, we are under terrific pressure if 
we are the sole supply of too many customers, who are 
then also in danger of being shut down. Then the 
union has not only economic pressure on us, but they 
have the economic pressure on us from these custom- 
ers as well. So we don’t like to have more than 50 per 
cent of any one customer’s material requirements, 
and in most cases the customer would like to have 
three or four sources. 


When a Customer Expands 

So what is the result? If we don’t keep up our 25 per 
cent, he calls our sales executive in and says, “As you 
know, we’ve had a wonderful relationship with Re- 
public for all these years. You’ve had 25 per cent of 
our business. Now we’re putting on a third shift, we’re 
spending 10 million dollars and we’re going to require 
this new steel. Do you want to continue as a 25 per 
cent factor in our business, or do you want to become 
a 15 per cent factor?” Well, the sales executive knows 
that the time may be coming when he again will have 
the hardest job in Republic getting steel orders to 
keep all the mills going, so his story at the home office 
goes like this: ‘““We’ve got to do something about the 
XYZ Company. The company’s increasing its capac- 
ity. If they have to tie up with some other steel com- 
pany, our share of their tonnage is gone. We’ve got to 
maintain our position now if you expect me to keep 
this company on our books when the going gets 
tough.” 

So there is a real economic urge. We look at prob- 
lems like that, because they involve our bread and 
butter—more than at any pressure from Washington, 
or at any editorial comment, because that customer’s 
business is our business and we want to keep it. It’s to 
meet situations of this sort that we have been expand- 
ing as much as we have. That’s why we’re seeking 
ways and means to expand. We must maintain our 
position so that if the going gets tough Republic won’t 
be operating at 55 per cent instead of at 70 per cent, 
as the rest of the industry may be doing. 

If operations become low again Republic might 
very well show red figures. Then if we should want to 
borrow from the bank to put in cost-saving devices, 
and so forth, the bank might well say, “You’re not 
making money. As a matter of fact, your position in 


the industry is dropping. Sorry, we can’t do anything 
for you.” That’s the kind of story we would get. So we 
have every economic urge to put in all the capacity 
we can. But at the same time, we want to remain sol- 
vent if the going gets tough. 

We have just announced a 75-million-dollar pro- 
gram for our Cleveland district plants, adding 672,000 
ingot tons’ capacity. This is in addition to 180,000 tons 
announced recently, or a total of 852,000 tons for our 
company alone. 

Q Are there any new factors in the demand for 
steel? 

A Yes, there is another factor that I don’t think gets 
enough consideration. For years we have been build- 
ing a classified society in this country by favoring 
certain groups. We have the organized-labor group 
which has secured an income—or return per man 
hour—out of all proportion to the income of millions 
whose incomes are fixed. The farm income, too, 
has gone up. These groups are buying as they never 
bought before. 

But there is another group that isn’t doing so well. 
With the average age of people in this country going 
up by leaps and bounds, we have more people on pen- 
sions and other forms of fixed-income. Their buying 
power is way below that of the people who are work- 
ing overtime and double time at high wage rates. It 
becomes harder for the fixed-income group to buy a 
new house—so they’re going to double up. Maybe 
they can’t buy a new car. And they can’t get a new 
refrigerator because it takes, too much of that fixed 
income. 

It seems to me that there has to be some kind of 
leveling off. If when that starts we’re caught with 
twice the obligation we have had in the past, our 
company may be in an unfortunate position. 


Shortage Aids Inflation 

Q Doesn't the shortage of steel itself accelerate 
these inflationary pressures? 

A It will accelerate it as long as there is a real 
shortage of steel. But on the other hand, just suppose 
for a moment that we were producing 20 million tons 
more steel—instead of 100 million we were producing 
120 million tons. Do you know how many unemployed 
there are in this country today? 

Q It would be less than 2 million, wouldn't it? 

A Well, who is going to cut up and fabricate this 
additional 20 million tons of steel? I don’t know. I do 
know that if we’re going to cut up another 20 million 
tons of steel we must have more men or’a lot more 
money to more thoroughly mechanize everything 
we’re doing. Then in the event of a slowdown in 
business we really would have an unemployment 
problem. 

Q Secretary of Commerce Sawyer says he thinks 
you could give us 120 million tons—he says we are 
going to have an additional 10 million tons’ capac- 
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. - - Depreciation plan “would be incentive to build” 


ity by the end of 1952, and if you wanted to keep on 
expanding after that you could get 120 million tons. 
What do you think about that point? 

A If this demand is still going on and we still 
need steel, I’m satisfied that the industry will find 
the ways and means of putting in more capacity, 
especially if we get a liberal interpretation of ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A I mean this: The total book value of all our 
depreciable properties in Republic Steel, at the end 
of 1948, was about 450 million dollars. Last year, 
the Engineering News Record construction-cost in- 
dex increased 6.9 percentage points. That’s very 
low, because the index has gone from a base of 100 
in 1939 to 202 in 1949, or about 100 per cent. But 
let’s take last year’s increase of 6.9—a very modest 
figure. That alone represents a 31-million-dollar 
increase if we were to replace these same facilities. 
We not only have a job of building new capacity 
but we have a perfectly tremendous job of main- 
taining what we have. 

In 1915 we could build a coke oven to carbonize 
2,000 tons of coal a day together with the necessary 
plants for 2.4 million dollars. In 1939 that rose to 
4.4 million. Today the cost is 10.5 million. The av- 
erage life of coke ovens is 25 to 28 years. Now we 
have the 2.4 million put away in our bookkeeping 
to replace this facility, but the replacement in 1950 
costs 10.5 million, or four times as much. Where do 
we get that money? We’ve only set aside 2.4 million. 
What do we do about that? We contend the Gov- 
ernment should allow us depreciation over and 
above the usual rate to compensate for the replace- 
ment costs due to inflation. 


Asking Quicker Write-off 

Q What do we do in a period of deflation—do 
we deflate our depreciation system? 

A Here is the way we propose to handle it and I 
think it’s a very sound one, though there are many 
ways it can be done. What we have been asking for 
is that on all of the new construction that we’ve put 
in in the postwar period, we be permitted to take 
extra depreciation during the early years. Now that 
amortization of emergency facilities over a five- 
year period has been provided for in the 1950 
Revenue Act, the requested accelerated deprecia- 
tion would apply only to new construction not cov- 
ered by certificates of necessity. This method of 
handling presents no problems in periods of de- 
flation, because we are still depreciating on a cost 
basis. That would be an incentive to build. Now 
when we need, say, 3 million dollars to replace a 
1-million-dollar facility, we must allow for a 42 
per cent tax bite if the extra 2 million is to come 
from earnings. This is tremendously unfair. 

Now suppose we go to an excess-profits tax. We 
don’t know where the total tax bite will go then. To 


make this 3-million-dollar replagement which we 
had on our books for a million under these condi- 
tions means that we must earn about 7 or 8 mil- 
lion dollars, or maybe 10 million. 

Q You are allowed five-year depreciation, aren't 
you? 

A We’ve talked to some Government officials 
about putting in additional capacity on that basis. 
We have our forms filled out and filed, but we have 
had no answer from the Government. We’re ready 
to go ahead, based on the assumption that we can 
get accelerated depreciation. We will then expand 
some more—more than we’ve figured on. We are 
willing to carry out such a program because we be- 
lieve at least three of the next five years will be very 
good years. If we had the privilege of writing off a 
multimillion expansion in five years, we would 
probably spend 50 or 60 million dollars on the 
gamble of three good years out of five. 


For Bigger Expansion 

Q You mean that holds the key to even more 
expansion than that now planned? 

A It would with us, I would think. There is no 
question if we have the privilege of writing off a 
facility over the period of the emergency, whether 
it be short or long, we’d do more than we would do 
otherwise. 

Q How much of the facility do you think they 
are going to allow you to write off? 

A We don’t know. They have asked us what eco- 
nomic value this facility will have at the end of five 
years. It may have no value. If the increased capac- 
ity to carry the defense load, on top of the present 
domestic load, is more than we need when the war 
emergency is over, there will be no use for these 
additional facilities. Whether that is the opinion of 
the people in Washington or not, we don’t know. 
If it is their opinion, then we will get the full 100 
per cent depreciation. 

Q You feel then that the attitude the Govern- 
ment takes on this accelerated depreciation is going 
to be one of the keys to the expansion? 

A It’s going to be the most important key with 
our company and I think with most companies. 

Q Are you thinking of the steel industry? 

A I’m thinking primarily of the steel industry 
because, after all, a lot of other industries still have 
tremendous potential capacity by adding second 
shifts and third shifts if the labor supply is avail- 
able. The steel industry, on the other hand, is 
operating around the clock now. 

Q If we get too much accelerated amortization 
we might build up too much capacity, mightn’t we? 

A We might. But which is better—to have the 
Government build it or have the companies build 
it through accelerated depreciation? That’s the 
real question, isn’t it? Where will it serve the 
country best? 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


HOUSING IS CUT BUT BOOM GOES ON 


Construction Shifts to Industrial Projects 


What's ahead for the building 


industry— 

Home builders, the mass pro- 
ducers, face a sharp cutback, a 
loss of customers under credit re- 


strictions. 

Custom builders—houses made 
to order—see trouble, too. 

Industrial builders can count 
on more business, not less. 

Over all, building in 1951 will 
be down from 1950. But it still 
will be a big year by almost any 
standard. 


The boom in building, passing its 
crest now, still is to be a boom in 1951 
by all past measurements. Within 
the boom, however, there will be big 
shifts in emphasis. 

All-time highs will be reached in 1951 
for some types of building. For other 
types, drastic cutbacks are being ordered. 
Home building is headed into a sharp 
decline. The official goal is a reduction 
in housing starts from the 1.4 million of 
1950 to about 850,000 in 1951. That 
is a cut of nearly 40 per cent. Industrial 


building, though, may expand by more 
than 40 per cent. 
Building itself is a varied industry, 


covering many fields. In months ahead, 
builders are to be forced out of some of 
these fields and into others. But the in- 
creases will not offset all the decreases 
ordered by Government planners. 

Looking at the over-all view, building 
in dollar volume this year will reach 27.4 
billions. Next year the total is expected 
to be cut back to about 23.3 billions. 
Credit rules will be tighter. Materials of 
some types will be much scarcer. Net 
effect is likely to be a decline of 15 per 
cent in dollars spent on building. Still, 
1951 is to surpass all other years except 
1950 in dollars spent, and every year but 
the 1948-to-1950 period in physical vol- 
ume. 

This view of the 1951 building out- 
look takes for granted that defense spend- 
ing will grow according to the schedule 
laid down by planners. If full war breaks 
out, the picture will change again. 

In more detail, here is what builders 
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In the Year 
Ahead 


and families who still want new homes 
can look forward to next year: 

Home-building slash is expected to 
hit hardest at large-scale developers and 
at families with small cash savings. This 
year, the big operators put up hundreds 
of thousands of small houses for families 
who had little or no cash. Veterans, buy- 
ing on Government-backed credit, put 
up no cash in about half the cases. Only 
three in 10 veteran home buyers in 1949 
paid as much as 5 per cent of their pur- 
chase price—the minimum down payment 
under new rules. 


Billions Q 


Industrial 


Construction § 1949. 





‘Will Continue 
To Increase 
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Effects of new curbs on builders’ plans 
for the future already are showing up. 
Purchases of land sites are off sharply. 
Some builders who had bought up big 
suburban tracts for development are 
finding that, with their funds tied up in 
land, they are unable to go ahead. Lend- 
ers, they report, are hesitant to advance 
credit unless the developer can prove his 
ability to finish projects. Proof, say the 
builders, is impossible. 

Some contractors, with options on the 
land they planned to use, are deciding 
to let their options go. They say they 
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“™ ‘Good treatment? 


ILL SAY/ 


“The Employers Mutuals Claim Man 
knew his stuff—and did it!” 


“It’s great to be back on the job so soon 
after my accident. I wouldn't have been, 
if it weren't for the Employers Mutuals 
folks. Their claim man was right on the 
job to see that I got the best possible 
care— both in the hospital and later. 


“And my compensation 
checks came regular as clock- 
work. The Boss knew what 
he was doing when he picked 
Employers Mutuals to han- 
dle his insurance—those 
people treat a guy like a hu- 
man being!” 


Friendly, considerate claim handling—of- 
ten entailing service above and beyond 
contractual obligations—is an everyday 
part of Employers Mutuals’ famed ‘‘Per- 
formance in Action.’ Every policyholder- 
owner... 
policy . . . benefits by the “teamwork”’ of 
the Employers Mutuals claim man, safety 


The Employers Mutuals Team 





and all protected under each 


engineer, sales representative, underwriter 
and others serving his organization. Re- 
sults? Fewer accidents, better production, 
improved morale—and, in many cases, 
substantial savings in insurance costs! 
From coast to coast, our policyholders 
boast, ‘Employers Mutuals 
are good companies to do 
business with!” 
a © s 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation—Public 
Liability— Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglar) 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
e es « 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. * Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


\eeece EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


» Eaprove aS A 


Mutu vALS 
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would rather lose their cash deposits and 
keep their shirts. 

The big decline in housing starts, how. 
ever, is not likely to show up for three 
or four months. The backlog of homes 
now started, on land or on paper, wil] 
keep the boom running. The backlog jg 
expected to run out just about the time 
when the normal building season starts 
next spring. 

Custom builders—the contractors who 
build expensive homes on order—may 
fare a bit better under the new rules. 
Their customers are more likely to have 
the savings for the bigger down pay. 
ments that now are to be demanded. 
Even so, many of these builders are pes. 
simistic. 

Would-be home buyers, too, are to find 
themselves in changed circumstances, 
Families who planned to buy on 100 
per cent credit will have to scrape up 
some cash. And all families who want to 
buy will need more cash than they had 
expected. 

Industrial builders—the firms that 
erect factories and mills—are heading 
into a new boom. Expansion of industn 
for war output is expected to mean about 
1.5 billion dollars’ worth of industrial 
building during 1951, against about 1.1] 
billion this year. In the record years of 
1946 and 1947, private industrial build- 
ing totaled 1.7 billion a year. Some ob- 
servers see a chance that this record will 
be exceeded in 1951. 

But not all industrial building will ex- 
pand. New or expanding plants that aid 
the defense effort will get preference 
Even here, there will be variations. Bulk 
of the expansion is likely to occur in 
areas that alréady are highly industrial- 
ized, in the Northeast and on the Pacific 
Coast. Industrial builders in these regions 
are likely to thrive in the year ahead. 

Spending on plant construction is ex- 
pected to center in steel and aluminum 
as pressure grows to get more of these 
metals. Perhaps 10 per cent of the dol- 
lars spent on plant expansion will be in 
these two industries. 

Commercial building, on the other 
hand, is to come in for some forced cut- 
backs. A Government order restricting 
such construction is due before long 

A decline of more than 20 per cent i 
expected in dollars spent on_ stores 
hotels, garages and similar types. A! 
even sharper reduction is looked tor 1 
the case of warehouses and office build: 
ings. Altogether, commercial building i 
1951 may come to about 1 billion dollars 
against 1.3 billion in 1950. 

Businessmen often will be unable t 
expand their stores, or build new ones 
to take advantage of growing opportut 
ities for sales. And customers who looked 
forward to new shopping centers ma} 
have to wait. 
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— Power-and-light industry is enter- 
ing an all-time record boom. This indus- | 
and trv, expanding to meet defense needs, is | 
wr expected to spend 1.5 billions on con- | 
hese struction during 1951. The total in 1950 
mes will be less than 1.4 billions. 
will The private-power industry has in- | 
0 is creased its generating capacity by more 
vie than 19 million kilowatts—or more than 
Farts a third—in four years. Addition of an- 
other 7.4 million kilowatts will mean a 
who 52 per cent expansion in five years. 
mav Other public-utility construction is to | 


sles varv. Railroads will expand on _ the 
strength of heavier traffic loads and ris- 




















wee ing revenues. But they will spend far 
ded. less than they did in the vears 1925 to 
pes. 1930. Spending on new pipe lines is 
likely to rise by a third. \ a a 
find Growth of communications probably Q . : 
ices, will be at a declining rate. Expansion | | : Even the new office boy. can 
100 peak of the telephone industry, for ex- | oo - 
up ample, was reached in 1948. 1 | * 
it : Talis schools, meanwhile, are to be i) _ operate the calculator with 
had erected and enlarged at — rates. ‘* i 
After three years of unprecedented con- h-button Iti | catio 
that struction, grade and high-school classes | pus mu p ! n 
ding still are jammed in many communities. | 
istry Altogether, public and private spending 
bout on schools in 1951 is likely to rise to 1.5 Anyone in your office can operate a MARCHANT. And, since more 
trial billions, from 1.4 billions in 1950. than half of all figuring done on calculators is multiplication, the calculator that 
1 Race tracks, movies, similar building will do your work easier and cheaper is the one with the SIMPLEST, 
$ of |} jobs are in line for the sharpest cut of all, SUREST and FASTEST multiplication. That means MARCHANT-—the only calculator 
uild: | on a percentage basis. This year, spend- with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication—on both the FIGUREMASTER, designed 
= ing on this type of building ” reach for heavy-volume production ...and the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, 
i 240 million dollars. But frivolities are to the only calculator in its price range with simultaneous automatic 
| ex. apse sD pa rs multiplication. The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to 
<a wa likely ‘es pe 100 ies in oma demonstrate that the calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication is a MUST 
nce ai saline ek cme aan in any modern office. Mail the coupon or call the MARCHANT MAN today. 
armers in the months ahead are ex 
Bulk pected to spend less on new homes. 
o- Credit curbs hit them, too. But farmers HT Enter the verge 2 tov tatey omnes 
rial are likely to spend more money on their me =) he multiplied maltigtion digit 
cific barns and other buildings in 1951 as i a in Keyhoard COVERY «-» 
Ons their incomes rise. y Carriage shifts 


AUTOMATICALLY... 
answer appears 


. Building by Government is to rise 


} eF- : ry 
only slightly, over all. Fewer tax dollars 
um = aaceedles ae ae SIMULTANEOUSLY 
are to go for sewer and water facilities, ‘ 
‘ol hospitals, power projects. 
see Building by the military forces is to 
e il . 0 onalls 
, increase, but only from 140 million dol- 
lars’ worth this vear to about 200 million 
rther : 
ut next year. Leftover camps and_ other 
cul- —- . 
a facilities from the last war make much 
a building unnecessary. Without full war, 
Ons ° ° ° ~ “Wy: 
a there is to be nothing like the 5-billion- 
nt is , 
dollar program of 1942. 
ores ° i . ‘ ° 
41 Highways provide the big exception 
a in the public field. They help to pay for 
Py themselves, through gasoline — taxes. 
uild- ; Sears are : 
a Spending on highways is likely to rise 
o trom 2.4 billion dollars this vear to about 
leno = 
2.0 in 1951. 
a All in all, the decline in dollars spent 
; on building in the months ahead is not to MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
ynes | Goes «<< GAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA us 
be drastic. MS ee Sardare 
‘tun- i — - But the shifts be be ordere d Please send me free illustrated booklet about the new 
ke | OY Planners are to have profound effects Savchait Caledlatore 
on millions of people, even without full 
ma} a 
‘y War. Name and Address: 
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CIO AIM: 6TH ROUND OF PAY RISES 


Unions Also Will Demand Bigger Pensions 


Higher wages, bigger pen- 
sions head CIO demands for 
1951. Most unions expect a 6th 
round of increases despite the 
war. 

Controls, when they come, are 
counted on to leave room for liv- 
ing-cost raises. Automatic in- 
creases are expected to stay. 

Labor wants a greater voice 
in shaping defense planning. 
Moves that have been made up 
to now are viewed as leading to 
unemployment. 


CHICAGO 

CIO’s aims for the future, im- 
mediate and long range, stand out 
now for employers to see. U.S. News 
& World Report, in private talks with 
delegates to the organization's twelfth 
annual convention, finds a line of 
thinking that runs like this: 

Demands on employers will not be 
slowed by war and preparations for 
bigger war. 

Wage increases will be sought, just 
as in every year since the end of World 
War II. Wage-price controls, if they 
come, will not stop CIO unions from try- 
ing for higher pay. Any wage-stabiliza- 
tion policy that is adopted is expected to 
allow for raises to cover rising living 
costs. 

The unions will hammer away at big 
profits to justify demands for higher pay. 
There is a feeling that will be 
granted by most employers, without 
much-of a fight until price controls go 
on. If controls Government 
stabilizers are expected to be fairly lib- 
eral in approving reasonable increases. 
There is no fear, in other words, that 
wages are to be placed in a strait jacket, 


raises 


are used, 


now or in the near future. 

Automatic raises, of the kind guar- 
anteed by General Motors and a number 
of other employers, are expected by un- 
ions to become part of the national 
wage-stabilization policy. The General 
Motors contract, it is argued, was negoti- 
ated on the basis of periodic adjustments 
for five years, so, if one provision is 
knocked out, the whole contract will be 
invalid. The General Motors formula al- 
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CIO STRATEGISTS MURRAY AND REUTHER 


Big profits are the target; wage boosts, the goal 


lows for wage increases as living costs 
rise and provides also for annual produc- 
tivity raises of 4 cents an hour. 

It’s a formula that is to grow more pop- 
ular with unions as the threat of wage 
stabilization increases. 

Bigger pensions are coming, too, if 
the unions have their way. Demands 


generally will be for retirement benefits 





of $125 a month, including Social Se- 
curitv. The usual benefit now is $100. 
Shifting of workers to defense plants, 
on jobs that may be temporary, is to com- 
plicate the pension systems. Unions 
want assurance that such workers will 
not lose their pension rights. Govern- 
ment help in getting such a guarantee is 
sought. One idea is to require a worker's 


—Ewing Galloway 


REPORTING FOR WORK 
Will job changes damage pension rights? 
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new employer to contribute to a pension 
fund that would be transferred to the 
original employer's fund when the work- 
er returned to his former job. 

Transportation of workers to other 
cities to take defense jobs is bothering 
unions. Employers or the Government 
will be expected to foot the bill when 
distances are great. 

Controls are very much on the minds 
of CIO leaders, and there is much grum- 
bling over the way the Truman Adminis- 
tration is handling the defense program. 

Wage-price controls are considered 
inevitable, at least by next spring. Un- 
ions, however, are not pushing for price 
controls, because wage controls would 
have to follow, and they want to put 
them off as long as possible. 

Man-power planning is viewed as a 
mess. Union leaders complain privately 
that the Labor Department is doing 
nothing to help ease the shock of cut- 
backs in civilian production. Consider- 
able temporary unemployment is ex- 
pected in such industries as autos and 
electrical equipment before war orders 
take up the slack. 

There is fear that auto production will 
be cut 25 per cent by January, and that 
defense orders will not absorb this cut. 
Auto-union officials are afraid that un- 
used plants in outlying towns will get 
the bulk of defense orders and that the 
automobile cities will get very little. This 
would leave auto plants to operate on 
reduced schedules, with excess capacity, 
and would reduce the number of jobs. 

Walter Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, predicts 50,000 will be laid off 
by Ford Motor Co. in the next two or 
three months because of the aluminum 
shortage. Other material may be substi- 
tuted later, but it will take time to con- 
vert. CIO President Philip Murray sees 
1.2 million workers out of jobs because 
of credit restrictions on building. 

More labor representation in Gov- 
ernment defense planning is demanded. 
Unions really are worked up about this, 
and President Truman gets some of the 
blame. They complain that they are 
asked to make sacrifices, but have no 
voice in making policy. 

Political activity will not be aban- 
doned, despite labor’s setback at the 
polls on November 7. Union politicians 

cannot conceal their disappointment 
over the outcome, but say they will be 
back as strong as ever in 1952. Next time 
they will insist on stronger candidates to 
support, and probably will broaden the 
issues. Taft-Hartley repeal will be soft- 
pedaled as an issue, since it failed to 
win the support expected. 

Repeal of the Taft Act still is the off- 
cial CIO line, but some leaders concede 
privately that they will have to compro- 
mise. This means that some amendments 
probably will be accepted, since repeal 
is out of the question for at least two 
more years. Labor has decided in the 
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. -. dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast serv- 
ice to, from and through the 
West-Southwest empire. 


ogressive 


-..the constant addition 
of the newest equipment 
assures shippers and travelers 
of the finest in rail facilities 
throughout the 11-state area 
served by Mo-PAc... the 
oldest line west of the 
Mississippi. 
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When you think of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Golden 


Triangle 
Tiki 








Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle will 
become even more prosperous 
with the development of the new 
Point Park. Adjoining the beau- 
tiful 36-acre State Park at the tip 
of the triangle where Pittsburgh’s 
rivers meet—a group of 20-story 
office buildings will be erected. 
And these enterprising projects 
are only a part of the fabulous 
Pittsburgh Program. 

Pittsburgh is moving ahead on 
all fronts . . . working steadily to 
make itself a healthier, more 
attractive, busier city. To find 
out about new business oppor- 
tunities, new markets, new loca- 
tions—write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. today. 

And for all your banking 
requirements, Peoples First 
National offers its complete serv- 
ices. With 18 fully-staffed offices 
situated all around the town—and 
an intimate knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh—we invite your inquiries. 





PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 
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main that it can live under Taft-Hartley, 
especially while enforcement is in the 
hands of a friendly Administration. 

Strike talk is being played down be- 
cause of the touchy world situation. Be- 
sides, most labor leaders believe they 
can get most of what they want in the 
next few months without strikes. 

The CIO, as it heads into another 
year, is giving little serious thought to 
merger with the AFL. That still seems 
two or three years away. Meanwhile, 
there is developing a closer working ar- 
rangement between these two big groups 
that gradually may be drawing them 
closer together. 


Why Labor Urges 


Excess-Profits Tax 
CHICAGO 


Why are labor leaders so strong for an 
excess-profits tax? Why is most of the 
pressure for such a tax coming from 
them? 

These are questions that have puzzled 
many businessmen for some time. To 
get the real reasons, a member of the 
board of editors of U.S. News & World 
Report talked with a number of CIO 
officials at the CIO convention in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Labor leaders, for one thing, feel that 
profits are too big, that corporations 
should pay a larger share of the tax bur- 
den. This is looked upon as one way to 
keep taxes down for workers. The higher 
the tax on corporations, they reason, the 
less the low-income groups will be called 
upon to pay. 

Wage raises will be easier to get. Al- 
though most officials do not use this argu- 
ment openly, many admit privately that 
this is one of the compelling reasons for 
favoring such a tax. Employers, it is 
argued, are more willing to raise wages 
when they know that, if they don’t, they 
will have to pay the bulk of their profits 
to the Government in the form of taxes. 

Under a 75 per cent tax, such as Pres- 
ident Truman proposes, a raise in pay of 
$1 a day actually would cost an em- 
ployer only 25 ‘cents. Union leaders re- 
member what happened under an excess- 
profits tax during World War II, when 
employers often passed their profits 
around in the form of wage increases 
and bonuses and thus reduced their tax 
bills. 

Politically, the excess-profits tax has 
appeal for labor leaders. The idea of 
“soaking the war profiteers” is a popular 
one to sell to rank-and-file union mem- 
bers. 

There are some union officials who 
would like to see an excess-profits tax 





————, 


incorporated into the permanent tax struc. 
ture. They would like to see it continye 
in normal times as a sort of “share the 
wealth” measure. 

Not all union leaders will agree with 
businessmen that an excess-profits tax is 
inflationary. They insist that it will op- 
erate as a brake on prices. Most com. 
panies, it is argued, will hesitate to raise 
prices on their products if the profit 
they make on higher prices are to hp 
taxed so heavily. 

Top officials of the CIO speak oy 
strongly in support of the profits system, 
and insist that they merely are out tp 
prevent “profiteering” in rearmament 
orders. 

CIO President Philip Murray takes 
the view that an excess-profits tax is faiy 
because it rests upon the principle o 
ability to pay. He thinks that a tax of 
this kind will raise 8 to 10 billion dollar 
annually, “and still leave corporate profit 
three times what they were in 1939 and 
50 per cent greater than they were du. 
ing the peak of World War II.” 





Pay-Rise Range: 
8 to 13 cents 


Wages are continuing to rise for work 
ers in almost all types of jobs in all parts 
of the country. Settlements, in most cases, 
call for increases ranging from 8 to Ij 
cents an hour. 

A survey by the Bureau of Nationd 
Affairs, covering 135 contracts signed 
within a week, shows 77 granting raise 
in the 8-to-13-cent range. The most pop 
ular figure is 10 cents an hour. 

One strike was settled and another 
averted by settlements reached in two 
major industries during the last week 

Telephone workers ended a strike 








against the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. after obtaining increases 
of 9 to 14 cents an hour. This was within 
a fraction of the amount that the tele 
phone workers’ union had been offered 
before the strike. The union, however, 
claimed a major victory in cutting from 
18 to 15 months the time it will have t 
wait before filing new wage demands 
The company originally had held out fa 
an 18-month contract. 

Television performers reached @ 
agreement with the four major network 
only hours before a strike had been schet 
uled. This agreement, running for tw 
years, grants wage increases to 5,00 
actors, sportscasters and others ranging 
from 15 to 30 per cent. The new scale 
will pay $125 to actors in 30-minult 
shows, with 12-hour rehearsals, and $17 
for 60-minute shows with 22-hour & 
hearsals. 
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Trend of American Busi 
rican Business 
Struc. 
tinue 
7 %;' 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
with 
tax jg 
You can definitely count on higher retail prices in the months ahead. 
Taise Wholesale prices have touched a new all-time high. Official index of 
rofits wholesale commodity prices topped the October, 1948, high by a tenth of a point. 
0 be Price trend in general continues upward, despite individual variations. 
ont Cotton went to a record high point. Wool is still climbing in price. 
stem, Metal prices appear firm in public quotations, but premium prices are said 
utt.f "+ to be prevalent for a long list of metals. Most metals will continue scarce. 
‘ment A steel-price rise appears almost certain. With a wage raise coming up and 
takes higher material costs, a steel-price boost of $10 a ton seems probable. 
s fair Hog prices are seasonally low now, but are due to rise in the spring. 
le of Food prices generally are expected to be higher a few months hence. 
ax of Main point in the wholesale-price trend is that many of these prices have 
7 not yet shown up on retail counters. But they indicate what is ahead. 
fs Clothing prices are sure to be higher next spring. That's indicated by 
higher prices for cotton and wool, higher wages in textile and garment trades. 
Housefurnishings--sheets, blankets, drapes--will go higher, too. 
. Canned foods also may rise because of higher prices for tinplate. 
re Metal products--those that will be available--are to cost more. There have 
been rises in wage and material costs for manufacturers of dishwashers, 


refrigerators, radios and other items. Coming prices will reflect new costs. 
Price trend, in fact, promises to force Government ceilings before many 


work more months elapse. And with price ceilings will come some control over wages. 


parts 
Cases, 


























to lj Retail trade, however, continues to decline from the peak hit in July. 

_ Total sales at retail are reported to be down 3 per cent in October from 

i September. That's after seasonal adjustment by the Commerce Department. 

pee October sales, nevertheless, remained 9 per cent above October of 1949. 

- pop Sales decline was largest in durable goods. That is explained both by 

heavy sales of durables in July and by credit curbs imposed during the month. 

othe Automobile sales slumped 7 per cent from September to October. A drop is 

a seasonal for October, but dealers complain of credit restrictions, too. 

strike Appliance stores, hardware stores and building-materials dealers reported 
and a sales decline of about 4 per cent from the sales level reached in September. 

reases Clothing stores, drugstores, food stores are maintaining sales volume. 

vithig Business activity is found by the Commerce Department to be rising now, but 


tele. 
fered 
vevel, 
from 
ive fl Actually, it would be surprising if activity kept up the dizzy pace that 

— was reached just after the Korean outbreak. Those figures are just made known. 
— Total spending rate leaped 14 billion dollars a year in the iit ain cee 


at a more orderly pace than during midsummer. Officials don't expect any severe 
drop in consumer demand. Christmas sales promise to be high. 








od al period to reach an all-time high mark of 284 billion dollars a year. 
works Consumer spending accounted for almost all of the rise. The jump from 
chet April-June to July-September was 13 billion dollars in the annual rate. 


r two 
5,000 
nging 


Heaviest spending by consumers in this period was for automobiles, home 
appliances and furniture. The increase amounted to about 25 per cent. That 





scale burst of buying obviously accounts for a good part of the current sales decline. 
rer Outlay for plant and equipment jumped 4.8 billion dollars to 27.1 billion 
$17 

ir i (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


a year. This spending was offset by a large degree of inventory liquidation. 
Government spending showed only a slightly increased rate in this period. 
The summer burst of activity was produced entirely by private spending. 
Government spending, however, is due to increase sharply in the months ahead. 
That will produce the boom outline for the future on page 20. 





You can get a line on the production boom from figures on the work week for 
various factories. These figures come from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Paper mills and paper=-products factories operate the longest work week 
--44.1 hours on the average. That is in response to high and rising demand. 

Ordnance plants and ordnance suppliers now work 43.7 hours a week. That's 
up from-a 40.3—-hour week a-year-ago. It's a-sign-of rising arms -production:— 

Furniture factories provide a 43-hour week for workers. Machinery plants 
have pushed the work week up in a year from 39.2 hours to 42.8 hours. 

A 42-hour work week or better is becoming standard in most factories where 
durable goods are made. That applies to metal producers, metal fabricators, 
automobiles, aircraft, lumber mills, electrical machinery, glass plants. 

In nondurable-goods factories the work week averages slightly more than 40 
hours, compared with 39.6 hours a year ago. Except for paper and rubber plants, 
few of these factories exceed 42 hours. Included in this group are tobacco 
manufacturers, textile mills, clothing factories, printing plants, chemical 
plants, petroleum refiners, shoe factories and other leather products. 

The spread in work week between durable-goods plants and nondurable-goods 
factories indicates where demand now is concentrated. The figures show further 
that the work week can be lengthened to produce a still greater volume of goods. 




















Rules for defense=-plant loans by Reconstruction Finance Corporation now are 
spelled out for businessmen. These are to be direct advances by RFC. 

Certificates of necessity are the first essential. Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or some other defense agency must certify that the plant is needed for defense. 

RFC loans will not be made if reasonable terms can be obtained elsewhere. 

Length of loan is limited to 20 years. Any longer term must be approved 
by W. Stuart Symington as Chairman of National Security Resources Board. 

RFC has a 600-million-dollar revolving fund to make plant-expansion loans. 
Congress authorized an outside limit of 2 billion but held back the money. 








Actually, RFC is expected to move slowly on plant loans. Most reliance is 
to be placed on the V-loans that Federal Reserve Board will back, and upon 
accelerated depreciation. Several manufacturers have notified Government that 
they will expand if they can write off new plants in five years or so. 


Cobalt suddenly has become the secarcest of scarce defense materials. 

Deliveries of cobalt to nondefense users are cut 70 per cent, right now. 

Civilian users of this metal are primarily television and radio factories. 
Cobalt is an essential in the manufacture of loud-speakers for TV and radio sets. 
It also is used widely by producers of goods made of very hard porcelain steel. 

Military uses of cobalt are in electronics and in heat-resisting steels. 

The steel-hardening alloy is not used in large quantity. Demand seldom 
exceeds 5 million pounds a year. But the bulk of the metal is imported. It is 
an illustration of how unexpected shortages develop during a war program. 








Expanding bank loans continue to worry the Federal Reserve Board. 

Commercial banks again are asked by FRB Chairman Thomas B. McCabe to slow 
down on lending, to keep advances to borrowers down to rock-bottom needs. 

Treasury has yielded to Federal Reserve pressure in offering a 5-year note 
issue at 1% per cent. That is a boost in interest rates of % per cent. 

Federal Reserve has urged higher interest rates as one way to discourage 
banks from selling Government securities to build up reserves for more loans. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT SAVING ON INCOME TAX 


is this the time to think of income 
taxes? 

Definitely, it is. This is the time when 

taxpayers in some cases can make moves 

that will save total taxes on 1950 and 

1951 income. 


What is the general rule to follow? 
The general rule this year is to crowd 
income into 1950 where possible, and to 
put off until 1951 the taking of any de- 
ductions that can be postponed. 


Why is that a good rule? 

The reason is that taxes on 1951 income 
are going to be higher than taxes on 1950 
income. That already is assured by tax 
increases that went into effect on October 
1 of this year. A further increase seems 
likely next year. 


How can income be crowded into 
1950? 
That depends on the position of an in- 
dividual taxpayer. Sometimes he can in- 
crease his 1950 income by getting ad- 
vance payments on 1951 salary, interest, 
rents and such things. If he has a bonus 
coming to him, he might save taxes by 
collecting that bonus this year, instead 
of next. Or he might take a capital gain 
by selling assets in December instead of 
waiting until 1951. If, on the other hand, 
an individual is on a straight salary with 
little or no outside income, there usually 
is nothing he can do to crowd his income 
into 1950. 


What about a professional or busi- 
nessman? 

He, too, can often bring in income this 
year that ordinarily would not be col- 
lected until 1951. A professional man 
might try to collect his outstanding 
bills now, to avoid the higher tax in 
1951. A person working on a contract 
might speed this work, and get pay- 
ment before the end of the year on 
work completed. A farmer can sell live- 
stock or other farm products now in- 
stead of waiting. 


What deductions can be postponed? 
An individual can sometimes increase 
his 1951 deductions by delaying payment 
of certain bills until after the end of the 
year. He can postpone payment of de- 
ductible interest and taxes. He can with- 
hold the payment of his medical bills 
until 1951, if these expenses are large 
enough to bring a deduction. Or he can 
wait until after January 1 to make char- 
itable contributions, since these are de- 
ductible in the year they are paid re- 
gardless of when pledged. 
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Things to Look for 
@ Tax savings can often result from 
steps taken in 1950. 
e Timing of income and deduc- 
tions may lower total tax. 
¢ Realizing capital gains this year 
may benefit taxpayers. 











Similarly, business and professional men 
can control the time when some deduc- 
tions are taken. They can wait till 1951 
to buy office supplies or to pay rent or 
interest. Or they can put off until next 
year deductible repairs. 


Is there a possible danger, though, in 
shifting income and deductions? 
Yes, there is. A taxpayer might get in a 
position where he would crowd so much 
income into 1950 that he would find him- 
self in a higher bracket and pay a higher 

rate. 


What about capital gains? Should 

they be realized in 1950? 
That depends. There is no general rule 
for all cases. Sometimes a taxpayer will 
benefit by realizing a capital gain in 
1950, when taxes are lower. Where there 
is a long-term gain, from sale of an asset 
held longer than six months, only 50 per 
cent of the gain is subject to tax. The 
maximum tax rate is, in effect, 25 per 
cent. But a short-term gain, on assets 
held only six months or less, is fully 
taxable, just as other income. A taxpayer 
should study his own individual case to 
see if it is to his advantage to take capital 
gains in 1950, or to wait until next year 
to sell. 


How about capital losses? 

Here, again, each case should be sur- 
veyed for the greatest tax benefit. Some 
will find it better to sell assets before the 
end of the year to establish losses. Such 
losses can be used as an offset against 
capital gains in 1950 and against $1,000 
of other income. Short-term losses are 
fully deductible against capital gains, but 
only 50 per cent of long-term losses are 
deductible. 


These are some of the devices that the 
law allows taxpayers to use for saving on 
their taxes. But not everyone would 
benefit by them. Each taxpayer should 
examine his own position to decide what 
steps, if any, he should take before the 
end of the year to minimize his 1950-51 
tax bills. 
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Get away 
; from the cold 
\¥ and smoky 
Ic — soot and pay a 

- ~ ‘visit... this month 
... to the winter sunshine of 
the Corridor. Drop us a line 
so that we can meet you at 
station, dock or airport, drive 
you down the Corridor, and 
show you, at first hand, how 
your company can _ profit 
from a location in this rich 
Texas region. 





You'll enjoy the trip, you’ll 
enjoy the climate (70° mean 
annual temperature) and 
you'll enjoy meeting the Tex- 
ans of the Corridor. Eve- 
nings, when the air carries a 
hint of the chill you’ve left 
behind you, you'll be warmed 
by clean-burning natural gas 
from our pipe line—the same 
efficient, economical fuel 
that’s available for your new 
plant. 


May we count on hearing 
from you? Write Research De- 
partment, Houston Pipe Line 
Company, Houston, Texas. 








HOUSTON 
PIPE LINE CO. 
Subsidiary of Houston | 
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Oil Company of Texas \ | 
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PENSIONS 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 
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YOU CAN probably count o1 getting 


assistance from the National Produc. 
tion Authority in obtaining maintenance 


equipment needed in connection with an 
Army, Navy or Air Force contract cover- 
ing ships, mobile equipment or produc- 
tion equipment. This ruling is landed 


WI 
an 
cou 


‘ Ii Me supplies for the communications in- 
= ae . o 
LZ theft 4, dustry. The NPA Administrator told in- age 
dustry spokesmen that such help would zat 
. . VE 
soon be forthcoming for maintenance ag 
Our brochure “Planning a Succe ir : s : ; 
g ssful Retirement and operating supplies. Details of the i 
Program for Your Company” explains how we can assistance program are being worked out, ae 
. . . . . . . ‘ > i« q 2. =) 4 < 71 t ‘ 0 ¢ 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. Materials needed for expansion of com- b ; 
7 : ; ications systems will not be cove be 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis et : wenn and 
ee : by the program. 
and our service is built upon years of experience plan 
* * a * * * niv: 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 195) 
. . _ = Le oO 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations YOU CAN use a priority 1 iting to fanu 
obtain machine tools and _ other J 
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| INCORPORATEO ak for i 
| en : : down by the Munitions Board to end 
| INSURANCE BROKERS+ CONSULTING ACTUARIES confusion over the availability of priority aia 
' Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh ratings for such tools and equipment. , i 
cou 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland x * *& aah 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London . . such 
YOU CAN sometimes take an in- i 
come tax deduction for medical ex- wife 
| penses paid for your married daughter firm 
even though she filed a joint tax return with 
with her husband. The Bureau of In- busin 
— ternal Revenue issues a ruling to allow 
this treatment of a medical deduction 
in a case where the father provided more f Y 
. than half of the support for his married ff fa 
t a S to 0 V | | i daughter in the year in which the medi- | “Pt § 
en 7 cal expenses were paid. order 
the fir 
a * * * * ment 
The Management Staff ; ' 
usiness in Giihcestics er : Ms E wg YOU CAN perhaps get the National lished 
“Mii ee Se Labor Relations Board to set aside 
neering Department, and the the result of a representation election 
New York State! officials responsible for sales, in your plant on the ground that the re- " 
8 | distribution, and transporta- sult was influenced by a union’s broad- in: 
; | tion are Very Important Pur- cast of campaign material from a sound unlawf 
Labor stays on the job in New | chasers. These very important truck that could be heard at the voting J court « 
York State. In 1949, New men and their assistants nat- place. The Board decides in one case a 
; : te con 
York was 54% below the | urally are cover-to-cover read- that a se — ~~ - ial r 
national average in terms ers of U. S. News & World FRO 0 SE Pet en SS 
f d 1 | Miedo ea sao tion was sufficient reason for nullifying or tur 
- . S ave . 
of man-days lost through | . the election result. 
strikes. Labor’s on-the-job that keeps them informed on 
- basic trends — which today = eS 
stability has encouraged New h ae ae ay. ; ; " 
York plants to expand oper- more than ever, 1s “must YOU CAN testify at a meeting called gre 
iit. aaaetl atelier ciial | news. to consider the prevailing minimum they m 
wie , pe | Adenia te thd ameiiien wages in the industries that produce ban on 
many out-o state firms to | cinennatincun imemen scientific, industrial and laboratory §°utinu 
locate new factories in the when appearing next to this instruments. The meeting will be held P0tatoe 
midst of this dependable la- important “must” news. December 15 at the Labor Department Minnes 
: Building in Washington to determine §°ountie: 
bor supply. For factual in- Paid circulation now in excess het! s S aa 
. ‘ ; whether the present 75-cents-an-hour 
formationofparticularinter- of 400,000. mY 
, . rate for work on Government contracts Conel 
est to your industry, write: ‘ ' in these industries reflects the prevailing fare bas, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- U. S. News & World Report minimum wage, as required by the [courts a 
merce, Room bg e 112 State Advertising Department | Walsh-Healey Act. Persons wishing to their dec 
30 Rockefeller Plaza = New York 20, N. Y. | appear or to submit statements should "4 fa 
St., Albany 7, N. Y PP not be 
*? ? . . ° . a 2 
notify the Wage-Hour Division, Depart- | Wog.p 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. refer int 
basic ma 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN soon obtain from your 

tax collector a copy of the form to be 
used in requesting Social Security cover- 
age for employes of nonprofit organi- 
zations who are exempt from mandatory 
coverage. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue announces that the forms and 
instructions will be available in offices of 
local collectors by or soon after Decem- 
ber 1. Religious, charitable, educational 
and other nonprofit organizations that 
plan to extend federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to their employes in 
1951 must file application certificates by 
January 1. 


* %*& 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
recognition of a family partnership, 

for income tax purposes, if the primary 
purpose of the partnership agreement is 
shown to be to minimize taxes. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that a wife was 
not a partner with her husband under 
such circumstances, even though the 
wife performed some services for the 
frm and signed notes in connection 
with the borrowing of money for the 
business. 
* * * 

YOU CANNOT, as a producer or 
j fabricator of zinc, be required to ac- 

cept a rated order for the metal if the 
| order is received less than 30 days before 
the first day of the month in which ship- 
ment is requested. This rule is estab- 
lished by NPA. 


*# # 


YOU CANNOT always refuse to re- 

instate an employe because of his 
unlawful acts during a strike. A circuit 
court of appeals upholds NLRB in order- 
ing reinstatement of six workers whose 
ccnduct as strikers was found to be 
such as not to make them unsuitable 
for further employment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship potatoes 
grown in North Central States unless 
they meet certain standards of size. This 
ban on shipment of potatoes, which will 
continue until next June 30, applies to 
potatoes grown in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and some 
counties of Indiana and Wisconsin. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S.NEews & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Because it’s so automatic... 
FRIDEN 


does more 
faster 


at lower cost! 








Employment at an all-time high... trained 
personnel becoming increasingly scarce... 
volume of business steadily mounting... 
Operating costs soaring ... greater office 
efficiency the only answer. Let Friden help 
you get more production, in less time at 
lower cost. There’s a Friden expressly 
designed for your figure work, at a price to 
fit your budget. Call your local Friden 


representative today. .. OL write 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Finance Week 








ISSUE: WHOM ELSE TO TAX 


Almost All to Be Affected by Changes Ahead 


Personal income tax payers 
haven’t heard the last of higher 
taxes. They‘re probably next on 
the list. 

Ways to get more money from 
individuals already are under 
study. Question is how to do it, 
not when. 

Chances are higher income 
taxes, when they come, will be 
spread around; will affect rich, 
poor, everybody in some way. 


Once Congress has made its move 
to raise taxes on corporation income, 
official attention will turn to another 
increase in individual taxes. 

When that time comes, the issue will 
be whether to “soak the rich” still more 
or to seek increased revenue from indi- 
viduals at all levels of taxable income. 
The outcome may be decided by the 
hard facts of the multiplication table. 

Senator Walter F. George, chairman 
of the tax-writing Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, already is convinced that added 
money will have to be sought from per- 
sons in the lower income brackets. He 
thinks’ that, to get any large amount of 
new revenue from individual taxes, it 





CED‘S MARION FOLSOM 
Raise everybody’s taxes? 
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‘SOAK THE RICH’ TAXES WOULD TAP 
ONLY SMALL FRACTION OF NATION’S TAKE-HOME PAY | 


Net-Income Number of Aggregate Income Total Tax Income Now Left 
Group Taxpayers Before Exemptions (Present Law) After Taxes 
Under $5,000 38,921,500 $97,697,300,000 $9,556,600,000 $88,140,700,000 | 
$5,000 to $10,000 2,916,100 19,046,700,000 2,768,800,000 16,277 ,900,000 
$10,000 to $25,000 884,800 12,950,700,000 2,750,500,000 10,200,200,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 194,400 6,605,500,000 2,152,300,000 4,453,200,000 
$50,000 to $100,000 37,400 2,546,000,000 1,187,500,000 1,358,500,000 
$100,000 to $250,000 10,000 1,428,700,000 848,300,000 580,400,000 
Over $250,000 1,000 544,400,000 395,700,000 148,700,000 
Total below $10,000 41,837,600  116,744,000,000 12,325,400,000 104,418,600,000 
Total above $10,000 1,127,600 24,075,300,000 7,334,300,000 16,741 ,000,000 





will be necessary to reduce personal ex- 
emptions from the present $600 to the 
wartime level of $500. 

In World War II, President Roosevelt 
proposed that Congress put a ceiling of 
$25,000 on individual incomes after 
taxes. In other words, if a man’s net after 
taxes was $75,000, then he would be 
required to pay an additional tax of 
$50,000, cutting him down to $25,000. 

Congress refused to go along with that 
idea. Rates were pushed up to record 
high levels, but the system still offered 
enough leeway so that a good many peo- 
ple managed to pay their taxes and still 
have more than $25,000 left. 

Now that the search is on once more 
for new revenue sources, there is re- 
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—Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


"VOICES IN THE NIGHT’ 
. @ tough question 


vived talk of a “soak the rich” formul; 
One idea is to put a ceiling on income 











as President Roosevelt proposed. Ap. 
other is to raise rates still higher in th 
upper income brackets. 

What the facts show, however, 
that the revenue from tax increases co 
fined to the top brackets is likely to 
disappointing. Taxes already take awd 
so much of the incomes of people j 
these brackets that there is a limit q 
how much more money can be rais 
there. 


ane 


It is in the lower brackets that tif 


great bulk of after-tax income lies. 
People with net incomes below $5,! 
—that is, below $5,000 after deductiss 
allowed by tax laws but before persoal 
exemptions—have 88 billion dollars i 













after paying their taxes. 

Those with incomes 
have 33 billions left. 

People with net incomes below $! 
000 have 104 billion ‘dollars left aif 
paying federal taxes. ; 

Those with incomes above $10.!! 
have only 17 billions left. 

Persons with incomes below $251! 
have 114.6 billion dollars left after tas 

Those with incomes above $251! 
have 6.5 billions left. 

Under terms of the tax increase voi 
by Congress in September, the top4 
fective rate on individual incomes ™ 
stands at 87 per cent. That comp 
with 77 per cent before the new 
went on the books. 

These figures help to show why ma 
tax authorities are coming to the # 
that, if the Government must have 
large amount of additional revenue ft 
individual income taxes, then it may! 
necessary to look to the masses of 4 
people, the ones at lower income lev 
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A ceiling on incomes of the kind 
proposed by President Roosevelt, even 
in this prosperous period, would skim off 
only a thin layer of income at the top. 

A $50,000 ceiling would be about 
the lowest that Congress would even 
consider. At today’s prices, $50,000 rep- 
resents only a little more buying power 
than the $25,000 that Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
gested as a ceiling in 1942. 
~ Treasury figures show that there are 
48,400 taxpayers with net incomes above 
$50,000. In the aggregate, they have in- 
comes totaling 4.5 billion dollars. But 
only 2.1 billion of that represents income 
in excess of $50,000. On that 2.1 billion, 
these people already pay taxes totaling 
1.5 billion. This means that if the Gov- 
ernment were to tax away every dollar 
of income above $50,000, setting that as 
the maximum allowed after taxes, the 
addition to revenue would be only 600 
million dollars a year. 

For that amount of extra revenue, 
Congress is not likely to be persuaded to 
reverse itself on the idea of setting an 
arbitrary ceiling on incomes. 

A $25,000 ceiling, too low to get 
much backing in Congress, would pro- 
duce only 2.1 billions in additional rev- 
enue. That’s because the aggregate 
amount of personal income in excess of 
$25,000 is 5.1 billions, and taxes already 
take 3 billions of that. 

These figures point up the problem 
that Congress is going to face in trying 
to write a formula that will raise a lot of 
money but leave lower-income people as 
much take-home pay as they now have. 

Alternatives to “soak the rich” tax 
increases already are being explored. 

A flat increase in tax rates is one of 
the proposals. The idea is merely to add 
a certain number of percentage points 
to the rate in each bracket. It is esti- 
mated that an addition of 3 points in the 
rate would produce about 2.1 billion dol- 
lars a year additional. This is the same 
amount that would be raised by putting a 
ceiling of $25,000 on individual incomes. 

A lower exemption for all taxpayers 
is a revenue-raising proposal that will be 
urged by many tax authorities. Cutting 
the taxpayer’s exemption and his allow- 
ance for dependents to the wartime 
level would mean that where a family of 
four now gets $2,400 in exemptions, the 
amount would be reduced to $2,000. Ad- 
ditional revenue would amount to about 
2.5 billion dollars a year. 

This idea of reducing exemptions, 
however, is sure to run into stiff opposi- 
tion. In percentage terms, the heavy in- 
crease in taxes would fall on people in 
lower brackets. It is estimated that 2.25 
billions of the revenue increase would 

come from taxpayers with net incomes 
of less than $5,000, and only 250 millions 
from those with incomes above $5,000. 

A 5 per cent additional tax on all 
taxpayers has been suggested by the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
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S THE FACT that your dollar volume has increased faster than 
| = can build up working capital a “headache” now? Will the 
problem become more severe in meeting higher payroll and material 
costs, heavier taxes? Are you going to be called on to speed up and 


expand production to meet Government requirements? 


Then you will be interested in the proposal CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit can make to increase your working capital 20%, 30%, 
40% or more...usually in 3 to 5 days. Our plan has none of the 
disadvantages inherent in other methods of raising capital. We 
do not buy stock, debentures, other capital issues. We are not 
interested in becoming a partner. You retain complete control 


over ownership, management and profits. 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions, etc. Our one 
reasonable charge is (unlike dividends) a tax deductible expense. 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT money is yours as long as you need it. And 


as your needs vary you pay only for the amount you actually use. 


If additional working capital would strengthen your company 
now or in the months ahead, write, wire or phone the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorpoRATION office listed below. Just say, 
“Send me complete information about the plan referred to in 


U.S. News.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
. and more than 300 
other financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6.. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 
CONPANY 


, $100,000,000 
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a business group headed by Marion BR, 
Folsom, treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co, 
This new tax would be applied only to 
the amount left out of the individual's 
income after the present tax has been 
subtracted. CED estimated that such an 
increase in personal taxes would produce 
an extra 8 billion dollars a year. 

This proposal, like the suggested cut 
in personal exemptions, is running jnto 
resistance on the ground that it would 
hit low-income people too hard. In dol- 
lars, the big increase would fal! on the 
high-income individual. In percentages, 
however, it would work the other way 
around. At the bottom of the income 
scale, the tax increase would be about 
20 per cent. At the top, it would be less 
than 1 per cent. 

Income splitting by husband and 
wife, legalized as a tax-saving device 





pe ergo Black Star 
SENATOR GEORGE 
Look in the lower brackets? 


in 1948, is likely to stay on the books, but 
there are proposals to neutralize the 
effect by raising tax rates in the middle 
and upper brackets. It is in these brackets 
that the benefits of income splitting 
are felt. Trouble with higher tax rates 
to offset income splitting is that the in- 
crease would hit single people just as 
hard as married people. 

All this offers just a sample of the 
problems that Congress faces in writing 
a formula that will be fair to everybody 
—married people, single people, low-ir- 
come groups, high-income groups. 

Chances are that, in the end, the in- 
crease in taxes will be spread around to 
hit nearly everybody. The conflict over 
how to divide the increase between high 
and low incomes probably will be settled 
by compromise. That is the way tax 
changes usually are written. 
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New attention is turning to ways and means of increasing production of 
Way scarce raw materials. In some cases, it's possible. In some, very difficult. 
nie In all cases, it will take time, labor and equipment. 


_ Washington is prodding for bigger production of steel, aluminum, cotton, 
synthetic rubber at home. Next comes increasing concern for production trends 
of the big strategic imports--copper, zinc, nickel, manganese, wool, burlap. 
Western Europe sees its way to more steel output in 1951 and later-- 
especially in Germany. Coal, though, is getting short in Western Europe. For 
most other industrial materials, that area is dependent on imports. So now 
there's growing interest in how material shortages will be divided up and in what 
can be done to stimulate production in colonial areas. Western Europeans go all 
limp when they think how short things will be when rearming really, starts. 
Raw-material producers naturally want to cash in on heavy demand. But many 
of them need coddling to hike output. They want assured prices, long-term con- 
tracts, help in getting needed equipment. They want to know what happens if 
this war scare is phony and everyone starts eating into stocks instead of buying. 





and 
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For these among other reasons, it may be hard to build up production very 
fast in a number of important commodities. To give you an idea of the problems: 
Copper is to continue short. U.S. output will increase only slowly. 
Lower-grade ores must be tapped. Miners are scarce. Chilean mines have labor 
and production troubles. Rhodesian mines are short of coal and rail equipment. 
= Zine shortage won't be solved easily, either. U.S. production can't expand 
much very soon. Latin-American output gives little hope of large increase. 
Perhaps the biggest hope is in Australia, where large quantities of ore are 
. Stored above ground. Trouble there, again, is a severe rail bottleneck. 
the Nickel supplies are likely to remain short for some time. Biggest producer 
iddle in Canada is turning to lower-grade ores. Cuban production, built up with 
— U.S. outlays during the war, could be revived but is very high-cost. 
rates Cobalt shortage is acute. U.S. limitation order shows that. Chief produc- 
e in- 


<a ers in the Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia are increasing production, but 


U.S. defense needs are likely to absorb most, or all, of the new supply. Cobalt 
the is used in electronic equipment, jet engines, high-speed cutting tools. 

re Sulphur is another mineral now running short. U.S. production isn't keeping 
w-il- up with demand. U.S. exports probably must be cut. Western Europe is heavily 
ie dependent on U.S. sulphur, the basis of sulphuric acid. Sulphur output in Italy 
rd to could be expanded. But the Italians are reluctant to do this since their 

wich sulphur is very high-cost and would be at a disadvantage in normal times. 

sttled Wool shortage will be around for a while. It takes time to build up herds 


y tax 
|! (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-~(Continued) 


of sheep. And much depends on grazing and weather conditions in places like 
Australia and Argentina. Substitutes for wool should relieve the strain. 
Production of all these materials could be raised, given time and equipment 
(especially for railroads). But the actual rise in production next year is 
likely to be smaller than the rise in demand, if war clouds continue dark. 


>> With all the whooping and hollering about shortages, it's just as well to 
realize that easing is in prospect for some commodities next year, barring war. 

Rubber supplies will be much larger next year. U.S. Synthetic production 
will double recent rates. U.S. stockpiling will probably slow down in 195l. 
Pinch in rubber may be pretty well over late next year. 

Cotton, too, should be more plentiful next autumn. U.S. acreage will be 
greatly expanded; crop should be much larger than this season, given good weather. 
Other countries are rapidly increasing production. Cotton shortage is expected 
to be short-lived. Meanwhile, foreign cotton mills will be on short rations. 

Coal shortage in Western Europe can be easily filled by U.S. shipments. As 
much as 10 million tons of U.S. coal may be needed next year. This much coal 
would cost more than 200 million dollars delivered in Europe. But, aside from 
the question of who picks up the bill, coal does not need to be a bottleneck. 


>> To get things straight about a few other commodities, too: 

Tin shortage can be alleviated any time U.S. stockpiling eases off. U.S. 
Stockpile is rather large. World tin production now is more than adequate to 
meet commercial demands. Trouble in tin is that major producing areas are in 
an exposed position in Southeast Asia. So the U.S. plays safe, piles up tin. 

Burlap shortage could be overcome if India and Pakistan would patch up 
their differences and allow normal movement of jute to the burlap mills. 

Manganese is not short. But sources are distant in case of war. U.S. stock- 
pile is big. Adequate supplies are moving from Africa and India. Even Russia 
has resumed shipments. Transportation, other bottlenecks in Africa and India are 
a factor, however, if much bigger Supplies are needed suddenly. Such bottlenecks 
can be broken, given time. Gold Coast output could be stepped up materially. 


>> Combination of shortages, price rises and the expected drop in U.S. 
economic aid to Western Europe may be a boon to a country like Argentina. 

Argentines have it figured out this way: 

Western Europeans are going to have to be increasingly careful about where 
and how they spend their dollars. Their supply of dollars available to be spent 
anywhere will be limited. Certain types of machinery and materials must be 
bought in the dollar area. But pressure will be on to buy as much else as 
possible for soft currencies in other parts of the world, including Argentina. 

European buying of Argentine foods should be heavier, as a result. 
Argentine wool, hides, linseed oil, nonferrous metals will be in heavy demand. 

Argentina is likely to continue a hard bargainer as regards both price and 
insistence on getting essential manufactured imports in return for exports. 

The British already are finding this true in Argentine meat negotiations. 








>> British export trade hit new highs in October. Trade deficit dropped to 
the lowest point since July, 1946. British exports to the U.S. also made a 
record. Christmas buying helps British sales to the U.S. at this season. 
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Production of consumer hard goods, 
maintained so far in spite of a drop in 
a at retail, is beginning to be cut 

y shortages of metals and Govern- 
el limitations on use of metals in 
making civilian goods. 

Television sets are to be an early casu- 
alty. Manufacturers predict a sharp 
drop in output next year. Output in 
November has already fallen from its 
record rate of October. More declines 
will result from a 70 per cent cut in 
use of cobalt, already in effect, and 
future cuts in use of copper and nickel. 

Auto production sank to 114,865 in the 
week ended November 18, lowest this 
year. Model changes and strikes 
supplier plants were the main causes, 
but stocks of steel and other metals 
are dwindling. 

Factory layoffs in machinery, trans- 
portation equipment and metalwork- 
ing industries, blamed upon materials 
shortages, are already adding to claims 
for unemploy ment compensation. 

Hock of substitutes for scarce metals is 
soon to force lower output of autos 
and household appliances. Alloy steel, 
for example, is vitally needed by auto 
producers for gears, axle shafts, valves 
and other wearing parts. Steel produc- 
ers must set aside 25 per cent of their 
alloy steel for defense orders. Satis- 
factory substitutes for copper, alumi- 


Business inventories of appliances and 
autos, depleted a few months ago by 
scare buying, have been built up again 
as manufacturers and dealers, expect- 
ing materials shortages to cut produc- 
tion and lift prices, have kept output 
and orders at a high level, thus build- 


Living Costs and Earnings 
Of Manufacturing Workers 
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Basic Data: BLS 


ing up stocks. For example, television- 
set sales of retailers fell off in October, 
but production rose 25 per cent. Deal- 
er stocks of new autos now are the 
highest in over a year. 


Government orders for planes, 


sales lost ground in October for the 
third straight month. Autos and house- 
furnishings were down 9 per cent from 


July. 


Plant and equipment spending by busi- 


ness, meanwhile, is on a rising scale. 
Unfilled orders for machine _ tools 
jumped again in October. The Gov- 
ernment is to stimulate plant expan- 
sion by direct loans and by permitting 
business a quicker write-off of new 
plants in tax returns. 

tanks, 
guns, guided missiles and other major 
procurement items have already been 
placed for nearly four fifths of the 
10.3 billions already authorized for 
major procurement in the year ending 
June 30. Other funds are likely to be 
voted by Congress. 


Wage inflation still goes unchecked. 


Earnings of factory workers, shown in 
the top chart, set new record highs in 
October as the sixth postwar round of 
increases gainéd speed. Far in excess 
of cost-of-living increases, the wage 
gains chiefly reflect union pressure 
and management’s fear of future labor 
shortages. 


A transition from output of civilian 


goods to armaments is to take place in 
1951, creating temporary unemploy- 
ment and cutting unit sales of consum- 
er goods. Inflationary pressures, how- 
ever, are likely to persist as a rise in 
total production lifts incomes while 

















a (1935- 39= 100) 
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num and zinc in autos are almost im- Falling sales at retail, however, have the supply of consumer goods _ is 
possible to find. also helped stocks to rise. Ret ail-store shrinking. 
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WILL MR. TRUMAN ‘RE-EXAMINE*? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE SECRETARY OF STATE, Dean Acheson, by his 

ironical criticism of those Republicans who want to 
“re-examine” our foreign policy, unwittingly gave mo- 
mentum to the cause of re-examination itself. 

Mr. Acheson said he didn’t, of course, object to the 
kind of re-examination which goes on constantly be- 
fore committees of Congress to explain policies, but he 
did object to pulling up the crop by its roots just to 
take a look at how it has grown. He charged that the 
latter is the true purpose of the so-called “isola- 
tionist.” 

But Mr. Acheson completely misunderstands the 
temper of the country. He has revived a waning isola- 
tionism. He has failed to grasp the meaning of the 
large protest vote at the recent congressional election. 

“Re-examination” is an unpartisan term. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean repudiation of past policies or basic 
principles. But it does mean reconsideration to see if 
we are getting anywhere and if a modification will 
achieve the desired goals. 

The present foreign policy, which has guided this 
country since 1947, has been based on certain as- 
sumptions. These assumptions were actually written 
into the laws which both parties in Congress supported 
and for which billions have since been appropriated. 

America launched the Marshall Plan and estab- 
lished the Economic Cooperation Administration on 
the assumption that we would get economic unity in 
Europe. We haven’t gotten it. 

America launched the Military Assistance Program 
and the North Atlantic Treaty and established a 
mechanism for carrying out their objectives on the as- 
sumption, written into the law, that we would get an 
integrated military force in Europe. We haven’t got- 
ten it. 


Is it possible that when we planted the present 
crop of dollars, expecting to get the white chrysanthe- 
mums of peace and unity, we actually furnished seeds 
that now bring us the weeds of selfishness and discord 
and even a craven defeatism on the part of govern- 
ments supposedly allied with us? 

Certainly it’s time to “re-examine” policies and to 
do it with a realism which seems to have departed sud- 
denly from the minds of some of the leaders of Euro- 
pean governments. 

If Europe does not intend to use our billions con- 
structively, both on the economic and the military 
sides, how long will it be before we will breed a more 
and more powerful brand of “isolationism” in Amer- 


ica and revert to the go-it-alone policy of the 192y 
Will not the voters listen to the cry that our billing 
should preferably be used to build up our own 
Navy and Air Force and that we should be done wi 
European vacillation and “left wing” softness, of whi 
there seems to be just now such an outcropping, pg 
ticularly, in Great Britain? 

Such a turn of affairs would be tragic indeed. Mg . 
be some of this is our fault. Maybe our world lead 
ship is not persuasive. : 

Secretary Acheson has a tremendous responsibility 
He cannot maintain the principles of any policy} 
ridiculing those who wish conscientiously to ree 
amine our relations with Europe and the Far Ea 

The Chinese Communists recently chewed up 
regiment of American boys. Do we now reward tt 
Chinese Communists with a seat in the U.N.? Dy 
international crime pay after all? Do the Mosq 
Communists go scot free? 

What is the meaning of the drive for appeasems 
in the Far East, sponsored by Britain, which is sweg 
ing Europe today on the mistaken theory perhaps th 
if the Far East is written off with another Muni 
there will be more American money for Europe? 


The appeasement road is the road to ¥ 

The League of Nations, led by Great Britain, to 

that road in 1931 when Japan invaded Manchuria a 

United States protests went unheeded. Then, in If 
came Mussolini’s aggression in Ethiopia. 

In 1936, the League of Nations dilly-dallied « 

Hitler marched into the Rhineland. Firmness wo 


' have turned him back. 


In 1938, Great Britain and France appeased Hil 
at Munich. Then came Nazi aggression in Czedl 
slovakia, in Austria and finally in Poland. 

Today a plan to appease Soviet Russia and Gi 
munist China is being hatched in the U.N. What 
Secretary of State Acheson do about it? 

Certainly it is time for re-examination. If we 
get better policies, maybe we will have to get b# 
men to make them. 

President Truman and the Democratic Party 
truly responsible—not just Secretary Acheson, an 
pointed officer. Must we wait for November 1951 
put into effect by a larger protest vote the mané 
of November 1950? 

Let Farmer Truman “re-examine” his crops. 
him be sure that we have not sown the wind? 
“shall reap the whirlwind.” 
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“DODGE 


ROUTE-VAN 


a s ae shad et 
created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


ae! 


Demonstrating a few uses of the “Route-Van” 


How can you please trained seals—and trained salesmen? 


other proofs of these better values 
when you see the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


Not to mention sportsmen and laundry- hardware store. And people in many 
men, milkmen and people in many other — kinds of businesses found this “room- 
different businesses? You wouldn't _ size” van just right. 
think one product of an auto factory , ; , 
fhe ae It’s shorter, for easier parking and 
would please them all — but it did! : 
shorter turns — yet there’s so much 


Our engineers were working on ways more room inside. Its doors are W ider. : 
its floor “curb-high.” A new chassis, KRIRK 
BAKERY 


to improve merchandise delivery vans 
—the kind your milkman, cleaner and new steering, new springing. a new 
baker probably use. They discarded “split” rear axle . . . all these features 
old ideas — put imagination to work to — make it fit many purposes. 

create a new kind of vehicle—and came 


. ‘ r 99 Businessmen find they can give you 
up with the Dodge “Route-Van. , abil ; 


better service. at lower cost, when they 
Then ithappened! Ananimaltrainer — use this new van. It’s another big ex- 
bought one for his seal. Fishermen ample of the way we use practical, 


used them for mobile cabins. There’s creative imagination at Chrysler Cor- Driver-salesmen as well as owners like the new 
Dodge ''Route-Van.'' Wider doors and lower floors 


a traveling phonograph shop in one, a —_ poration to make trucks, and COPS, ke teal washquiien. Viuot wuaelealinn dale 
restaurant in another, and a “highway better each year. You'll find many as they drive up to your door, too. 


MUM CY apap wis wes vero CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO - CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessorie Cycleweld 
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